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The  National  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography 


A  new  volume  of 

CONTEMPORARY  BIOGRAPHIES 


Current  Volume  B  uniform  in  binding  and  contents  with  Current  Volume  A. 

A  collection  of  more  than  800  BIOGRAPHIES  of  distinguished  Americans  of  present  public  interest 
who  are  the  leaders  in  the  Intellectual,  Political,  Religious,  Scientific,  Educational  and  Industrial  world. 


Its  contents  include  biographies  of — - 

STATESMEN : — -Ambassador  Houghton,  Congressman  Bur¬ 
ton,  Senators  Borah,  Norris,  Brookhart,  Reed,  and 
others  of  recent  election. 

EDUCATORS: — Nicholas  Murray  Butler  -of  Columbia, 
James  R.  Angell  of  Yale,  Arthur  E.  Morgan  of  Anti¬ 
och,  Clarence  C.  Little  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
George  E.  Vincent,  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

CHURCHMEN:— Rev.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  Dr.  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick,  Dr.  Henry  S.  Coffin,  Pres,  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Rabbi  Wise,  Bishop 1  Thomas  E. 
Molloy. 

SCIENTISTS: — Dr.  Simon  IFlexner,  Director  of  Rocke¬ 
feller  Institute,  Prof.  James  H.  Breasted,  Egyptologist, 
Prof.  Edwin  W.  Kemmerer,  Economist,  Raymond 


Dodge,  Psychologist,  William  H.  Pickering,  Astronomer, 
Elihu  Thomson,  Inventor,  C.  Francis  Jenkins,  In¬ 
ventor  of  Television,  Richard  T.  Ely,  Economist. 

ARCHITECTS :— Ralph  Ai.  Cram,  Warren  H.  Manning, 
John  Nolen  (civic  planning),  Dan  E.  Waid,  President, 
American  Institute  of  Architects. 

INDUSTRIALISTS:— Henry-  Ford,  Alfred  P.  Sloan  of 
General  Motors  Co.,  Samuel  Insull  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Edison  Co.,  A.  J.  Morris  of  the  Morris  Plan  of 
Banking,  S.  Davies  Warfield  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
Samuel  M.  Vauclain  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  Edward  F.  Albee  of  the  vaudeville  stage,  Wil¬ 
liam  Wrigley,  Spearmint  Gum. 

INDEX:— The  index  refers  to  both  the  names  and  the 
subjects  mentioned  at  length  in  the  biographies. 


The  Biographies  in  Current  B  are  from  500  to  3000  words  in  length.  They  include  details  of  the 
Organization,  Industry  or  Movement  with  which  the  subjects  are  identified,  and  make  accessible  an 
immense  amount  of  general  information  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere. 


JAMES  T.  WHITE  &  CO.,  Publishers 

70  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


A  GUIDE 

FOR  LIBRARIANS 

in  the  selection  of  a  bindery 

ON’T  choose  a  binder  by  price  alone.  Insist  on  quality  first,  then 

consider  price.  It’s  bound  to  pay  in  the  end. 

Experience  and  a  long  list  of  satisfied  customers  are  something 
of  a  guarantee.  Make  sure  that  the  binder  you  choose  can  point  to 
both. 

Select  a  binder  who  is  exacting  in  his  choice  of  materials,  who 
uses  only  the  best,  who  imports  them  when  necessary.  Such  a  binder 
has  high  standards. 

To  save  vexatious  delays,  choose  a  bindery  with  sufficient  capac¬ 
ity  to  insure  quick  delivery. 

The  Rademaekers  Bindery  has  these  ideal  qualifications. 

Wm.  H.  Rademaekers  &.  Son  Co. 

Library  Binders 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 
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THE  CLASSICAL  TRADITION 
IN  POETRY 

By  Gilbert  Murray 

Professor  '  Murray  considers  “how  far  there  is,  under,  all 
changes  of  fashion,  a  central  and  permanent  tradition, 
from)  which  every  age  and  individual  may  make  particular 
and  temporary  divagations,  but  which  remains  somewhere 
at  the  heart  of  all  styles  so  far  as  they  are  truly  poetical.’’ 
The  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Lectures.  $3.00. 


FRENCH  POETRY  AND 
MODERN  INDUSTRY 

By  Elliott  M.  Grant 

In  this  sixth  volume  of  the  Harvard  Studies  in  Romance 
Languages,  Professor  Grant  studies  the  relation  between 
poetry  and  industry  during  the  period  from  1830  to  1870 
when  the  industrial  revolution  was  transforming  French 
society  and  Jeading  to  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
subject  matter  and  technique  of  poetry.  $2.50'. 


SHAKESPEARE  IMPROVED 


By  Hazelton  Spencer 


In  these  fascinating  pages,  written  with  the  gusto  of  the 
scholar  in  life,  Professor  'Spencer  tells  the  story  01 
Shakespearean  performances  on  the  London  stage  from 
1660  to  1710,  a  period  in  which  dramatists,  actors,  and 
theatre  managers  tried  to  make  Shakespeare  more  palatable 
to  Restoration  tastes.  Illustrated.  $5.00. 


FROM  LATIN  TO  ITALIAN 

By  Charles  Hall  Grandgent 

A  guidfe  book  for  students  of  Romance  Philology,  this 
volume  presents  the  phonetic  land'  morphological  principles 
that  emerge  from  a  study  of  the  development  of  the 
ancient  tongue  into  the  standard  speech  of  today.  In 
spite  of  a  mass  of  detail  the  author  keeps  the  funda¬ 
mental  outlines  of  his  subject  clear.  $2.50. 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  FARM 


By  M.  E.  Seebohm 


“To  any  person  interested!  in  the  study  of  the  progress 
of  the  human  race,  this  book  will  be  a  mine  of  informa¬ 
tion  .  It  is  remarkable  how'  much  essential  detail  the 
author  bai  incorporated  in  her  descriptions  without  over¬ 
balancing  the  general  scheme  of  information.  —Boston 
Transcript.  Illustrated.  $4.00. 


ART  STUDIES  V 

Edited  by  Members  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Departments  at  Harvard  and  Princeton 
Universities 

“This  collection  is  bound  to  find  its  way  to  the  library 
of  every  serious  student  and  amateur.  .  .  .  The  editors 
liave  thrown  a  wide  net,  but  they  fatay  be  congratulated 
on  the  thoroughness  'with  whiich  the  various  questions 
have  been  examined,  and  the  all-round  satisf actormess  ot 
the  book  as  a  whole. r* — -The  Connoisseur.  $7.50* 


ALL  THESE 

By  Paul  Revere  Frothingham 

Biographical  and  critical  articles  on  John  Fiske,  Edward 
Everett  Hlale,  William  Everett,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  and 
other  noted  figures  of  the  recent  past;  with  a  memoir,  by 
Judge  Robert  Grant,  of  the  author,  the  late  Munster  of 
the  Arlington  Street  Church  in  Boston.  $3-5°* 


FRANCESCA  ALEXANDER 

By  Constance  G.  Alexander 

Francesca  Alexander  and  her  mother  were  two  of  the 
most  remarkable  women,  of  the  nineteenth  century;  their 
story  casts  many  interesting  sidelights  on  the  Boston  of 
their  time,  bn  Italy  when  Florence  was  the  home  of  many 
distinguished  expatriates  from  America  and  England,  and 
on  the  course  of  art  and  literature.  Illustrated.  $7- 50- 


DREAMS 

By  Dr.  Percy  G.  Stiles 

Stories,  comments,  and  illustrations  from  Dr.  Stiles’s 
notebook  record  of  his  dreams  during  the  past  thirty 
years;  with  some  discussion — of  a  non-Freudian  sort — 
about  the  physiology  and  the  psychology  of  dreaming.  It 
is  an  unusually  interesting  book  and  has  already  given 
rise  )to  considerable  newspaper  discussion.  $1.50. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE 
PLATONISTS 


By  F.  J.  Powicke 


Analyzes  with  great  skill  the  work,  outlook,  and  philo¬ 
sophical  position  of  the  brilliant  circle  at  '  Cambridge, 
England,  in  the  17th  century  who,  studying  ■  Plato  and 
Plotinus  as  applied  to  the  Christian  lidea,  made  what 
according  to  Dean  Inge  is  the  greatest  contribution  of 
the  English  mind  to  the  Christian  philosophy  of  the  spirit. 
$2.50. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


80  RANDALL  HALL 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
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Scribner’s  Library  Department 

Supplies  the 

BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

To  Public,  University,  School  and  Club  Libraries 

AT  LIBERAL  LIBRARY  DISCOUNTS 


Service,  Personal  and  Painstaking,  Our  Specialty 
Orders,  Small  and  Large,  Receive  the  Same  Careful  Attention 


Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  Fifth  Ave.  at  48th  St.,  New  York 


ter  Book 

INTERLAKEN  ART  BUCKRAM 

A  Cloth  Made  Especially  for  LIBRARY  and  LAW  BOOK  Binding 

Art  Buckram  is  a  Very  Heavy  and  Strong  Cloth,  Insuring  Durability 


1 7  Colors  are  kept  in  stock  and  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  following  Interlaken  Agents : 


New  York:  John  Campbell  &  Co.,  28  Spruce  St.; 
Louis  Dejonge  &  Co.,  71  Duane  St.;  Gane  Bros.  & 
Co.  of  New  York,  10G  Lafayette  St.;  Thomas  Garnar  A 
Co.,  Inc.,  181  William  St. ;  The  H.  Griffin  &  Sons  Co., 
77  Duane  St.;  Fi-ed  M.  Stewart  Co.,  298  Broadway; 
U.  T.  Hayes  &  Co.,  74  Gold  St. 

Philadelphia:  Louis  Dejonge  &  Co.,  116  North  7th 
St. ;  Schulte  Bros.  Co..  51  North  7th  St. ;  J.  L.  Shoe¬ 
maker  &  Co.,  15  South  6th  St. 

Boston:  Marshall,  Son  &  Co.,  Corp.,  220  Purchase 
St. ;  Charles  T.  Wheeltock  &  Co.,  226  Congress  St. ; 
White,'  Son  Co.,  Inc.,  530  Atlantic  Ave.;  The  H.  Griffin 
&  Sons  Co.,  99  South  St. 


Chicago:  Louis  Dejonge  &  Co.,  600-604  West  Van 
Buren  St. ;  Gane  Bros.  &  Lane,  815-S23  South  Wabash 
Ave.;  The  H.  Griffin  &  Sons  Co.,  701  South  Dearborn 
St. ;  Fred  M.  Stewart  Co.,  538  South  Clark  St. ;  Slade, 
Hipp  &  Meloy,  Inc.,  119  West  Lake  St.;  Thomas  Gar¬ 
nar  &  Co.,  Inc.,  121  West,  Harrison  St. 

Cincinnati:  Queen  City  Paper  Co.,  515  Eggleston 
Ave. ;  J.  L.  Shoemaker  &  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  No.  221. 

St.  Louis:  Gane  Brothers  &  Lane,  200  North  3rd 
St. 

San  Francisco  :  Louis  Dejonge  &  Co.,  500  Howard 
St.,  c/o  American  Type  Founders  Co.;  U.  T.  Hayes 
&  Co.,  51  Clementina  St.,  c/o  H.  W.  Brintnall. 
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The  Putnam 

LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 

New  York  London 

2  West  45th  Street  24  Bedford  Street 

just  west  of  5th  Ave.  Strand 


Librarians  Agree 


that  the  service  given  by  the  Putnam  Library  Department 
is  remarkable  in  INTELLIGENCE,  EFFICIENCY, 
ECONOMY  and  PROMPTNESS. 

This  service  covers  supplying  ALL  BOOKS 
new  and  old  wherever  and  whenever  published. 

The  ^Department  is  always  able  to  draw  upon 
the  comprehensive  stock  of  the  Putnam  Book¬ 
store  to  fill  Library  orders. 

From  the  huge  collection  (30,000  volumes)  of 
Old  English  Books  many  desirable  items,  not 
otherwise  available,  can  often  be  secured. 

Lists  of  proposed  purchases  promptly  priced. 

The  Book  Service  of  the  Putnam  House 
extends  to  nearly  90  years 


RUTNAMS 
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ADDRESSES  OF  11,000  BUYERS  OF  BOOKS 

American  Library  Directory 

1927 

506  pages  Octavo,  Cloth  binding,  $10  net. 

The  previous  edition  (1925)  has  been  out  of  print  for  a  year. 
The  new  directory  is  unusually  complete  in  the  number  of  addresses 
as  well  as  in  facts  relating  to  all  kinds  of  libraries.  In  addition  to  the 
name  of  the  librarian  it  gives  data  as  to  the  number  of  volumes,  total 
income,  expenditures  for  books,  periodicals,  etc. 

In  all  upward  of  1 1,000  addresses.  The  most  complete  library 
list  ever  issued. 

Price  $10.00  net 

R.  R.  BOWKER  CO,,  62  W.  45th  Street,  New  York 


GAYLORD  BROS.,  Inc.  established  is 96 


FULFILLMENT 

“You  certainly  have  fulfilled  your  promise  to 
serve  promptly  and  efficiently  the  needs  of 
%your  patrons,  and  I  sincerely  appreciate  your 
kindness,"  writes  the  librarian  of  a  southern 
university. 


SYRACUS  E,  N.  Y.  and  STOCKTON,  CALIF. 
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Ant  Hills  and  Soap  Bubbles 


By  Mary  Geisler  Phillips 

Author  of  “ Honey  Bees  and  Fairy  Dust 


In  this  book  Airs.  Phillips  describes  the  life  and 
habits  of  the  Ant  in  the  same  fashion  that  she 
wrote  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the  Bee  in 
HONEY  BEES  AND  FAIRY  DUST.  The 
material  is  scientifically  correct,  and  treated  so 
deftly,  with  such  humor  and  imagination  that  it 
is  more  interesting  reading  than  fiction.  The 
two  children  who  were  in  the  previous  book,  are 


the  central  figures  in  this.  They  enter  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Ants,  where  they  find  a  marvelously 
directed  and  intelligent  life.  They  see  the  Ant 
armies,  the  Ant  schools,  and  the  cows  that  fur¬ 
nish  milk;  as  well  as  the  elaborate  and  complete 
underground  cities  of  the  Ant.  Profusely  illus¬ 
trated.  Square  8vo.  $2.00. 


Red  River  Trail 

By  E.  C.  Brill 

Author  of  “The  Secret  Cache,”  Etc. 

The  adventures  of  two  boys  during  a  trip  up  the 
Alinnesota  River  with  their  Indian  guides.  A 
true  and  vivid  picture  of  this  section  of  the 
country  with  an  authentic  historical  background. 
i2mo.  Ill.  $1.75. 


Jack  O’  Lantern 

By  Izola  L.  Forrester 

Author  of  “Jean  of  Greenacres,”  Etc. 

In  picturing  the  influence  of  a  sunny  natured 
girl  on  her  gruff  old  sea  captain  grandfather, 
Izola  Forrester  has  produced  a  book  which  will 
be  as  popular  and  live  as  long  as  her  well-known 
Polly  Page  books  and  Greenacre  series.  i2mo. 
Ill.  $1.75- 


MACRAE  -  SMITH  -  COMPANY  -  PHILADELPHIA 
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U  N IVERS  A  L 

North,  East 
South  or  West 


It  matters  not  where  your  library  may  be  located  there  is 
a  “Universal”  library  bindery  located  within  “dealing” 
distance  of  you. 

The  unusually  heavy  patronage  received  from  libraries 
all  over  the  United  States  has  forced  us  to  open  “branch” 
plants  in  various  sections  of  the  country  to  accommodate 
our  patrons.  These  plants  are  managed  by  competent 
executives  from  our  main  plant. 

Our  success  can  be  explained  in  one  word — 


Quality 


If  this  word  means  anything  to  you,  we  will  sooner  or 

later  have  you  as  one  of  our  satisfied  customers. 

> 

UNIVERSAL  PUBLISHING  SYNDICATE 

23rd  and  Allegheny  Avenue 

PHILADELPHIA 


UNIVERSAL-DIXIE  BINDERY, 
1540-1546  E.  8th  St., 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

UNIVERSAL  LIBRARY  BINDERY, 
292-298  Main  St., 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


ROSS  &  ROSS  BINDERY, 
860  Third  St., 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

UNIVERSAL  PUBLISHING 
SYNDICATE, 

207-09  Market  St., 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
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Cooperative  Cataloging 

By  LENA  V.  BROWNELL,  Library  Association  of  Portland,  Ore. 


CO-OPERATIVE  cataloging  was  the  first 
subject  brought  up  for  discussion  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  American  Library 
Association.  This  was  in  Philadelphia  in  1876 
and  in  the  first  volume  of  Library  Journal 
published  in  1877,  fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  Melvil 
Dewey  wrote  as  follows:  “There  has  been  no 
subject  oftener  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  libra¬ 
rians  who  desire  to  accomplish  more  than  the 
time  and  means  at  their  disposal  will  allow  them 
to  accomplish  than  the  vast  economy  of  labor 
and  patience  and  money  which  would  be 
brought  about  if  the  cataloging  of  libraries 
could  be  done  on  some  good  plan  of  co¬ 
operation.” 

Thus  was  the  first  note  struck  in  co-operative 
cataloging.  It  will  be  interesting  to  trace  for  a 
moment  the  various  steps  along  which  we  have 
come.  It  was  in  1877  also  that  the  A.  L.  A. 
Committee  on  Cataloging  Rules  was  appointed, 
then  five  years  later  in  1883  these  rules  were 
submitted,  but  apparently  it  was  not  until  six 
more  years  had  passed  that  they  were  discussed. 
This  happened  at  the  Montreal  conference  in 
1900,  at  which  time  also  the  Catalogue  Section 
was  formed — Catalogue — C-a-t-a-l-o-g-u-e.  (They 
even  had  time  in  those  days  to  put  the  ue  in 
Catalog!)  But  before  this  time,  in  1893,  the 
Library  Bureau  began  to  print  cards  for  a 
selected  number  of  books  which  it  was  thought 
most  libraries  would  buy.  Later  this  was  taken 
over  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  but  was 
not  successful  financially.  The  medium,  how¬ 
ever,  for  co-operative  cataloging  was  established, 
a  card  of  standard  size  which  could  be  inserted 
in  its  proper  place  in  the  catalog  and  removed 
when  necessary.  Then  the  Library  of  Congress 
which  had  been  printing  cards  for  its  own 
library  since  1898  offered  in  1901  to  furnish 
cards  to  libraries  wishing  to  purchase,  until  now 
the  majority  of  libraries  thruout  the  country  use 
the  Library  of  Congress  cards.  The  A.  L.  A. 
Publishing  Board  continued  for  some  years  to 
print  analytical  cards  for  such  publications  as 
Reed’s  Modern  Eloquence  and  Warner’s  Library 
of  the  World’s  Best  Literature.  The  various 


A.L.A.  catalogs,  Poole’s  Index  and  Readers’ 
Guide  are  all  attempts  at  co-operation  in  saving 
the  duplication  of  cataloging. 

The  latest  effort  of  all,  I  presume  most  of  you 
here  have  seen,  namely,  the  printed  cards  from 
the  H.  W.  Wilson  company  for  their  “Reference 
Shelf,”  a  series  of  pamphlets  on  various  sub¬ 
jects.  It  seemed  very  apropos  that  these  should 
have  come  to  my  desk  just  as  I  was  finishing  this 
paper!  The  cards  are  very  similar  in  appear¬ 
ance  to  Library  of  Congress  cards  and  are  made 
of  good  stock.  No  one  will  deny  the  advantage 
of  having  these  cards  come  with  the  books,  and 
if  adjustment  can  be  made  with  the  Library  of 
Congress  so  that  the  latter  will  not  print  a  large 
stock  of  cards  which  will  be  uncalled  for,  it  will 
be  an  excellent  step  forward. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  even  after  all  of 
these  splendid  efforts,  including  the  remarkable 
achievement  of  the  Library  of  Congress  in  sup¬ 
plying  cards  for  the  bulk  of  books  in  English 
purchased  by  the  ordinary  library,  much  more 
needs  to  be  done. 

There  is  the  problem  of  cataloging  libraries 
similar  in  content  where  many  cards  of  a  kind 
have  to  be  made.  For  instance,  there  is  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Reading  Circle  list,  which  arranges  books 
by  grades  and  within  grades  by  subjects.  The 
school  children  are  required  to  read  so  many 
books  for  their  grade  each  year;  consequently 
the  Reading  Circle  libraries  are  scattered  thru¬ 
out  the  state,  chiefly  in  schoolrooms.  Quoting 
from  a  letter  from  Miss  Susan  G.  Akers,  instruc¬ 
tor  in  cataloging  in  the  Library  School  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin:  “Rural  teachers  and 
teacher-librarians  in  high  schools  are  expected  to 
have  all  of  their  books  properly  cataloged.  Miss 
Fehrenkamp,  while  librarian  at  Lawrence  Col¬ 
lege,  suggested  as  a  possibility  having  a  cata- 
loger  in  the  State  Superintendent’s  office  who 
would  catalog  properly  all  the  books  on  the 
Reading  Circle  List,  then  have  the  cards  repro¬ 
duced  in  some  way,  and  send  them  out  to  the 
teachers  and  teacher-librarians  for  the  books 
which  they  had  in  their  libraries.  We  suggested 
that  she  bring  this  up  for  discussion  at  an  A.L.A. 
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mid-winter  meeting,  but  nothing  was  ever  done 
about  it.”  The  problem  would  be  the  same  with 
other  states  having  reading  circle  work,  also 
with  the  state  commissions  recommending  lists 
of  books.  It  would  be  much  worth  while  if 
these  recommended  books  might  have  their  cata¬ 
log  cards  sent  with  them  to  the  libraries.  To 
be  sure  it  is  possible  to  have  such  libraries  cata¬ 
loged  by  using  Library  of  Congress  cards,  but 
we  think  we  have  discovered  in  Portland  that  by 
cataloging  a  number  of  copies  of  the  same  title, 
it  is  considerably  cheaper  to  multigraph  the 
cards.  We  have  not  worked  this  out  a  sufficient 
number  of  times  to  be  more  than  reasonably 
6ure,  but  in  multigraphing  unit  cards  for  twenty- 
nine  platoon  school  libraries,  we  calculated  the 
cost  to  be  about  three-quarters  of  a  cent  each, 
including  the  cost  of  the  stock.  Such  a  proced¬ 
ure  also  does  away  with  looking  up  Library  of 
Congress  numbers,  ordering  and  receiving  cards. 

In  addition  to  cataloging  of  this  kind  which 
might  with  profit  be  worked  out  on  a  much 
wider  basis,  we  have  college  and  university 
libraries  clamoring  for  printed  analytical  cards 
for  such  publications  as  the  Parker  Society,  and 
the  Surtees  Society,  and  other  works  neither 
analyzed  by  the  Library  of  Congress  nor  listed 
in  Readers’  Guide. 

In  public  libraries  considerable  difficulty  is 
met  with  in  the  cataloging  of  foreign  books. 
Here  there  is  great  duplication  of  effort  among 
the  libraries  thruout  the  country  and  much  of 
the  work  is  more  or  less  inadequately  done  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  the  proper  qualifications  among 
the  catalogers. 

I  should  like  to  digress  here  just  long  enough 
to  state  that  co-operative  purchasing  of  foreign 
books  would  be  a  long  step  in  furthering  co¬ 
operative  cataloging.  If  some  plan  could  be 
worked  out  whereby  the  printed  lists  of  books  in 
Czech,  Dutch,  Hungarian,  Lithuanian,  Scandi¬ 
navian  and  others  of  the  less  common  languages 
which  are  now  scattered  in  the  various  library 
bulletins,  or  issued  separately  by  such  societies 
as  the  Foreign  Language  Information  Service  or 
the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation,  could 
be  assembled  and  distributed,  or  perhaps  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  A.L.A.  Booklist,  and  if  the  latter’s 
lists  of  French,  German,  and  Italian  books  could 
be  made  to  include  many  more  titles,  so  that  our 
buying  would  be  more  uniform,  we  would  have 
a  firmer  basis  upon  which  to  build  a  system  of 
co-operative  cataloging.  We  all  know  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  order  foreign  books  and  most  of  us 
have  had  experience  similar  to  the  small  town 
librarian  who  asked  her  Norwegian  minister  to 
select  a  list  of  Norwegian  books.  When  they 
came  they  classified  almost  entirely  in  the  200’s 
and  were  quite  too  scholarly  in  their  appeal  for 
many  of  the  patrons. 


One  other  thing  must  be  considered  before 
we  are  ready  to  do  our  cataloging  co-operatively. 
We  must  oome  together  on  our  rules  for  cata¬ 
loging  foreign  books.  The  idea  is  very  prevalent 
that,  as  one  librarian  puts  it,  “Everyone  is  eager 
for  co-operation  provided  it  means  following 
the  practice  established  by  each  would-be  co- 
operator.  ‘We  will  co-operate  by  your  doing  as 
our  library  does’  seems  to  be  the  general  spirit.” 
In  going  over  the  early  files  of  the  library 
periodicals  it  was  interesting  and  rather  amazing 
too,  to  discover  how  many  lengthy  papers  there 
were  and  how  much  time  was  spent  in  discussing 
the  minute  details  as  to  just  what  should  go  on 
the  printed  card  and  what  might  be  omitted. 
Even  at  this  much  later  date,  we  all  know  many 
catalogers  and  librarians  who  do  not  use  Library 
of  Congress  cards  because  “so  many  changes 
have  to  be  made.”  At  present  for  the  “queer” 
languages,  as  one  of  our  assistants  used  to  ex¬ 
press  it,  the  Russian,  Yiddish  or  Greek,  one 
library  uses  simply  the  English  translation,  an¬ 
other  uses  transliteration  and  translation  while  a 
third  enters  the  foreign  characters  with  both 
transliteration  and  translation.  In  an  excellent 
article  on  “The  Next  Steps  in  Library  Co-opera¬ 
tion”  Azariah  Smith  Root  said:  “The  great  need 
of  American  libraries  to-day  is  that  each  library 
should  think  not  in  terms  of  itself  and  its  own 
interests,  but  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  library  unity.  Each  must  be  ready  to 
give  and  each  ready  to  take  whatever  action  will 
be  for  the  greatest  good  of  all  our  American 
libraries.”  Perhaps  the  question  of  getting  our 
foreign  books  cataloged  is  so  acute  that  we  shall 
be  amenable  to  whatever  rules  are  made. 

Certain  plans  for  actually  accomplishing  co¬ 
operative  cataloging  of  foreign  books  present 
themselves  as  one  considers  the  problem.  Most 
libraries,  I  believe,  purchase  their  foreign  books 
thru  importing  houses  in  New  York.  The  ideal 
solution  to  our  problem  would  be  to  have  a  staff 
of  catalogers  versed  in  the  various  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  attached  to  these  importing  houses  to 
catalog  the  books  and  to  send  printed  cards  with 
the  books  to  the  purchasing  libraries.  Mr.  W. 
C.  Lane  of  Harvard  suggested  a  similar  plan  in 
1900.  I  wrote  to  certain  importers  in  New  York 
to  see  whether  to  their  knowledge  anything  of 
the  kind  had  ever  been  considered,  and  from  two 
of  them  received  very  courteous  replies.  The 
Albert  Bonnier  Publishing  House  stated  that  so 
far  as  they  knew  no  printed  cards  had  ever  been 
made  for  Scandinavian  books.  Quoting  from 
their  letter  of  May  12th,  “We  are  more  than 
willing  to  help  any  librarian  who  is  in  doubt 
when  it  comes  to  cataloging  a  title.  We  have 
in  our  service  a  man  who  does  nothing  else  but 
have  charge  of  the  libraries  and  their  orders 
and  who  is  willing  to  work  out  this  matter  to 
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your  satisfaction  if  wanted.  Any  suggestions 
from  your  side  in  this  matter  will  be  immedi¬ 
ately  attended  to  by  us.”  The  Atlantic  Book  and 
Art  Corporation  states  that  the  German  publish¬ 
ers  are  not  furnishing  catalog  cards.  They  go 
on  to  say,  “As  we  are  especially  interested  in 
assisting  librarians,  as  far  as  German  books  are 
concerned,  we  should  be  very  glad  indeed,  to 
give  both  you  and  other  libraries  some  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  publications  which  are  ordered 
from  us.  This  could  be  typewritten  on  cards 
and  inserted  in  each  book.  We  believe  that  it 
would  help  the  librarians  considerably  in  cata¬ 
loging  German  publications  and  would  appre¬ 
ciate  it  if  you  will  mention  this  in  the  discussion 
at  the  next  meeting.” 

This  plan  of  having  foreign  books  cataloged 
at  the  importing  houses  seems  rather  impossible 
of  accomplishment  for  the  present  at  least,  so 
other  means  must  be  considered.  If  various 
libraries  are  going  to  co-operate,  then  a  central 
clearing  house  where  copy  may  be  sent,  cards 
printed  and  distributed,  is  a  prime  necessity. 
This  preferably  should  be,  as  everyone  will 
agree,  the  Library  of  Congress  with  all  its  equip¬ 
ment  and  facilities  for  reproducing  printed 
cards.  Then  the  scope  of  the  work  might  be  dele¬ 
gated  to  various  large  libraries,  this  being  done 
perhaps  by  the  Cataloging  Committee  of  the 
A.L.A.,  one  library  sending  copy  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  for  Russian  books,  another  copy  for 
Yiddish,  still  another  for  Scandinavian,  repeat¬ 
ing  until  all  languages  are  covered.  Books  for 
which  cards  were  still  unavailable  might  be  sent 
to  the  library  specializing  in  that  particular  lan¬ 
guage  so  that  the  cataloging  could  be  done  ac¬ 
curately  and  copy  sent.  In  this  plan  the  Library 
of  Congress  would  still  be  the  distributing  cen¬ 
ter  so  that  miscellaneous  orders  from  one  library 
could  all  be  sent  at  one  time.  In  this  way  the 
only  additional  expense  to  the  co-operating  li¬ 
brary  would  be  making  copy  for  the  foreign 
books  and  sending  this  to  Washington.  The  cost 
of  printing  by  the  Library  of  Congress  would  be 
compensated  for  in  the  price  of  the  cards  to  the 
libraries.  Considerable  adjustment  might  have 
to  be  made  at  first,  until  it  was  learned  about 
how  many  cards  to  make  for  the  different  lan¬ 
guages. 

Concerning  the  simple  expansion  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  service  for1  co-operative  cata¬ 
loging,  Dr.  Ernest  Cushing  Richardson,  consult¬ 
ant  in  bibliography  and  research,  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “This  at  some  points  has  difficulties,  and^ 
the  suggestion  follows  of  a  supplementary  serv¬ 
ice  organized  under  direction  o'f  the  A.L.A.  in 
close  location  to  and  co-operation  with  the  L.  C. 
system  to  cover  operations  to  which  the  L.  C. 
system  cannot  be  extended  and  linking  these 
with  the  co-operative  classification  plan  for  add¬ 


ing  the  Dewey  classification  numbers  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  cards.  Various  concrete 
experiments  are  being  made  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  test  some  of  the  suggestions  made.” 

However,  even  if  some  such  plan  as  this  is 
adopted  and  worked  out,  it  is  going  to  take 
considerable  time  to  get  the  machinery  in  mo¬ 
tion.  Would  it  be  possible  to  adopt,  for  the 
time  being,  a  simpler  plan  of  making  lists  of  all 
foreign  books  cataloged?  After  all  how  many 
of  us  would  really  care  for  the  printed  catalog 
cards  for  foreign  books,  provided  we  had  the 
necessary  information  to  enable  us  to  make  our 
own  cards  intelligently?  The  buying  lists  of 
French,  German  and  Italian  books  in  the  A.L.A. 
Booklist  mentioned  before,  have  been  helpful  in 
cataloging  as  to  author  entry  and  capitalization. 
If  they  included  classification  numbers  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  annotations  now  given,  they  would  be 
still  more  usable  for  libraries  classifying  for¬ 
eign  books.  Would  it  be  possible  to  work  out  a 
system  whereby  libraries  might  send  lists  of 
hooks  in  certain  languages  according  to  specified 
plan  to  supplement  the  Booklist  lists?  Or  if 
that  does  not  seem  practicable  might  these  lists 
be  published  in  a  monthly  bulletin  as  the  Sub¬ 
scription  Book  Bulletin  sponsored  by  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Library  Association  is  now  pub¬ 
lished?  Certain  languages  would  have  to  be 
assigned  to  certain  libraries  as  proposed  in 
the  earlier  plan.  In  addition  sets  of  other 
publications  analyzed,  as  the  Sacred  Books  of 
the  East  might  be  listed  together  with  the  sub¬ 
jects  made.  Mr.  Wilmer  Hall  of  the  Virginia 
State  Library,  Richmond,  as  chairman  of  the 
A.L.A.  Catalog  section,  suggested  multigraphed 
cards  for  copying  as  an  aid  in  co-operative  cata¬ 
loging.  Perhaps  these  multigraphed  cards  in¬ 
stead  of  lists  might  be  sent  to  a  central  clearing 
house  for  distribution. 

To  sum  up  then,  various  plans  have  presented 
themselves  for  co-operative  cataloging.  First, 
for  libraries  similar  in  content,  as  state  reading 
circle  lists  and  platoon  school  libraries,  there 
is  the  system  of  multigraphed  or  duplicated 
cards  made  at  some  central  location,  while  for 
foreign  books  three  plans  have  been  considered, 
the  ideal  one  of  having  foreign  books  cataloged 
by  a  corps  of  catalogers  at  the  importing  houses, 
the  more  complicated  one  of  having  a  central 
clearing  house,  as  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
copy  sent  by  specified  libraries,  and  the  simpler 
plan  of  sending  lists  containing  author,  title, 
collation,  imprint,  classification  number  and,  if 
practicable,  annotation  for  each  book,  these 
lists  to  be  published  in  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist 
or  a  monthly  bulletin. 

Co-operative  cataloging  has  been  a  long  time 
on  the  way.  But  let  us  remember  that  it  had 
its  beginning  in  the  conservative  days  of  horses 
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and  carriages  and  leisurely  living;  now  in  this 
speed  age  of  automobiles  at  ninety  miles  an 
hour  and  aeroplanes  from  New  York  to  Paris  in 
thirty-three  and  one-half  hours,  let  us  hasten 
our  process  and  finish  it  too. 

Mr.  Wynkoop  Retires 

AFTER  an  editorship  of  twenty  years  Asa 
l  Wynkoop,  inspector  of  public  libraries, 
and  later  director  of  the  Library  Extension 
Division  of  the  New  York  State  Library,  and 
last  year’s  president  of  the  New  York  Library 
Association,  has  given  into  other  hands  New 
York  Libraries,  a  journal  which,  in  his  vale¬ 
dictory  words,  has  aimed  from  the  first  to  serve 
not  only  as  a  chronicler  of  current  events  in  the 
library  history  of  the  state  but  as  a  forum  for 
the  practical  discussion  of  all  kinds  of  library 
questions  and  problems.  And  not  only  has  the 
ability  of  the  editorial  board  been  directed 
towards  the  discussion  of  such  problems:  the 
best  that  could  be  discovered  and  secured  from 
the  whole  range  of  library  publications  has  also 
been  utilized.  A  new  cumulative  index  which 
will  cover  all  the  material  of  the  last  five  bi¬ 
ennial  volumes  has  been  prepared  by  Mary 
Ellis,  official  indexer  for  the  New  York  State 
Library,  and  will  be  issued  with  the  first  num¬ 
ber  of  Volume  11  of  New  York  Libraries. 
A  similar  index  covering  all  the  material  of 
the  first  five  volumes  was  prepared  and  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  completion  of  these  volumes  in 
1917,  and  these  will  make  the  entire  contents 
of  all  ten  volumes  easily  and  quickly  available 
in  only  two  indexes,  a  convenience  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  editor,  is  provided  by  no 
other  library  publication  of  similar  scope  and 
.  length  of  life.  There  is  hardly  a  phase  of  li¬ 
brary  theory  or  practice  which  has  not  received 
serious  discussion  in  these  ten  volumes. 

A  letter  from  the  author  of  the  new  A.  L.  A. 
Text  Book  of  Library  Administration  without 
doubt  expresses  with  no  extravagance  the  value 
placed  upon  the  content  of  these  volumes  by 
workers  in  the  library  field.  He  writes:  “I  am 
today  returning  you  some  duplicate  copies  of 
New  York  Libraries,  hoping  they  may  be  of  use 
in  making  up  files  for  new  libraries  in  the 
State.  Each  number  makes  a  contribution  to 
library  literature  which  it  seems  a  crime  to  de¬ 
stroy.  One  of  the  criticisms  raised  against  my 
book  on  library  administration  was  the  fact 
that  by  far  the  majority  of  references  given 
were  to  this  title  and  the  question  was  raised 
in  several  places  as  to  whether  I  had  access  to 
publications  of  other  states.  Well,  my  answer 
to  the  A.  L.  A.  was  that  there  is  no  use  writing 
a  textbook;  just  take  New  York  Libraries  in 
hand  and  teach  from  it.  I  believe  I  could  suc¬ 


cessfully  teach  public  library  administration  by 
using  its  files  as  a  textbook.”  To  this  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  main  body  of  contributed  and  quoted 
material  might  be  added  much  more  in  the 
same  vein  on  the  sane  and  illuminating  editorial 
comment  which  has  preceded  it  in  each  issue. 
The  spirit  that  has  informed  it  finds  an  epitome 
in  Mr.  Wynkoop’s  closing  words:  “There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  that  makes  for  such  good 
companionship  as  companionship  in  a  great 
cause.  There  is  nothing  that  brings  human 
hearts  so  close  together  as  confident,  enthusi¬ 
astic  unity  in  a  splendid  creed.  A  more  worthy 
cause  in  which  to  enlist  than  that  which  is  ours 
does  not  exist.  A  creed  more  inspiring  or  more 
absolutely  sure  of  validity  and  fulfillment  than 
that  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  work  has 
never  been  provided  by  any  philosophy  or 
religion.” 

“Mrs.  Leicester’s  School’’ 
Reprinted 

AT  the  request  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on 
Production  of  Children’s  Books  Mrs. 
Leicester’s  School,  by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb, 
which  has  been  out  of  print  for  some  time,  has 
recently  been  republished  by  the  E.  P.  Dutton 
Company.  The  new  edition  is  an  oblong  small 
quarto  in  form  and  contains  the  attractive  pic¬ 
tures  in  color  by  Winifred  Green,  which  added 
to  the  popularity  of  the  English  edition  of  1899, 
and  which  seem  now  inseparable  from  the  text. 
In  writing  the  stories,  the  authors  drew  largely 
upon  their  own  childhood  experiences,  so  that 
the  book  is  liked  not  only  by  children,  but  has 
an  autobiographical  .interest  for  older  people. 
It  is  a  landmark  in  the  development  of  a  special 
literature  for  children,  and  it  is,  also,  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  collection  of  beautiful  books  which 
give  pleasure  because  of  the  form. 

Elva  S.  Smith,  Chairman. 

A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  the  Production  of 
Children  s  Books. 

Third  International  Book  Fair 

THE  Government  of  Italy  has  sent  an  official 
invitation  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  take  part  in  the  Third  International 
Fair  of  the  Book,  which  will  be  held  at  Florence 
next  spring. 

The  first  and  second  International  Fairs  of  the 
Book  took  place  in  Italy  in  1922  and  1925,  and 
'were  eminently  successful.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
and  “remembering  the  high  cultural  purposes 
which  are  sought  in  this  initiative,”  the  Italian 
Government  is  once  more  giving  “its  whole  sup¬ 
port  to  the  development  of  the  forthcoming  fair 
to  which  foreign  governments  have  also  been 
invited  to  take  part.” 


University  of  Arizona  Library 

By  ESTELLE  L.  LUTTRELL,  Librarian 


THE  new  library  building  at  the  University 
of  Arizona  at  Tucson,  was  partly  occupied 
two  years  ago.  Tho  decoration  of  the  main 
reading  room  was  finished  and  the  equipment 
secured  last  spring,  heating  apparatus  for  the 
stacks  was  not  installed  until  the  summer  just 
past  and  the  dedication  exercises  were  held  in 
the  out-door  reading  room  and  patio  on  Octo¬ 
ber  23. 

Lyman  &  Place,  local  architects,  designed  the 
building  which  is  modern  Renaissance  in  style. 
It  is  of  steel  frame  construction,  with  reinforced 
concrete  floors  and  roof  slabs,  the  latter  cov¬ 
ered  wfith  Spanish  tile  in  harmony  with  the 
other  buildings  of  the  University.  It  is  a  three 
story  building  of  red,  rug-faced  brick  with  terra 
cotta  trim.  It  covers  a  ground  area  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-five  by  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet,  and  cost  about  $475,000  with  equipment. 
The  woodwork  thruout  the  interior  is  of  Mexi¬ 
can  amapa. 

Three  arched  doorways  open  into  the  main 
lobby  from  the  front.  The  side  walls  of  the 
lobby  are  finished  in  Italian  Tavernelle  claire 
marble  with  Tavernelle  rose  base,  the  floor  and 
stairw'ays  in  pink  Tennessee  marble  tile.  Two 


exhibition  cases  form  insets  in  the  front  wall. 
To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  reserved  book 
room  seating  one  hundred  twenty-five  readers; 
this  in  turn  opens  into  an  outdoor  reading  room, 
which  provides  for  thirty  additional  readers. 
This  room  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  an 
Arizona  climate,  is  used  thruout  the  year,  and 
is  unique  of  its  kind  in  college  libraries.  On 
the  left  of  the  entrance  is  a  large  room  tem¬ 
porarily  assigned  to  the  law  library,  but  in¬ 
tended  to  supply  further  space  for  the  reserved 
books  as  the  demand  increases.  Two  rooms 
assigned  for  the  present  as  class  rooms  complete 
the  ground  floor.  In  the  center  is  the  stairway 
leading  to  the  loan  desk  and  the  main  reading 
room. 

The  main  reading  room,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  by  forty  feet  is  especially  inviting 
with  its  nine  large  arched  windows  which  look  to 
the  south,  framing  pictures  of  the  surrounding 
mountains;  its  woodwork  in  dark  tinted  Mexi¬ 
can  amapa  and  beamed  ceiling  decorated  in 
dull,  rich  colors  suggest  an  Italian  court 
room  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Book-cases 
around  the  room  will  shelve  about  eight  thou¬ 
sand  volumes.  Opening  from  the  eastern  end 
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Staff  are  at  the  north-east 
of  this  same  floor,  the  cata¬ 
log  room  being  immediately 
above  the  receiving  room  in 
the  basement  and  connected 
therewith  by  an  electric  ele¬ 
vator.  The  basement  con¬ 
taining  three  rooms  and  a 
fire-proof  vault,  provides 
an  unpacking  room,  storage 
for  duplicates,  and  a  room 
for  the  ventilating  appara¬ 
tus.  On  the  third  floor  are 
the  staff  rooms  and  fifteen 
seminar  rooms  with  shelves 
for  books  especially  as¬ 
signed  to  students  doing 
advanced  work.  The  steel 
stacks  have  five  tiers  con¬ 
nected  by  an  electric  ele¬ 
vator  and  afford  space  for 
the  shelving  of  225,000 


of  this  room  is  the  special 
reading  room.  The  peri¬ 
odical  room  opens  from  the 
west  end.  Further  expan¬ 
sion  of  space  for  period¬ 
icals  is  provided  for  in  the 
use  of  the  entire  west  end 
of  the  second  floor  for  this 
purpose.  The  card  catalog 
is  in  a  room  to  the  right  of 
the  delivery  desk  and  near 
the  reading  room.  The  de¬ 
livery  desk,  also  of  Taver- 
nelle  marble,  is  opposite 
the  entrance  into  the  read¬ 
ing  room,  with  doors  into 
the  stacks  directly  in  the 
rear.  The  administrative 
offices  and  divisions  for  the 


SECOND  FLOOR 


books  with  ample  ground 
space  at  the  North  for  a 
stack  extension.  The  floors 
of  the  stack  are  of  Vermont 
marble,  with  alcoves  on 
each  tier.  On  the  fifth  tier 
are  locked  cases  for  valu¬ 
able  books,  and  a  map  case. 
Label  holders  project  from 
the  stacks  into  the  aisles  for 
the  easy  location  of  books. 
The  windows  lighting  the 
alcoves  down  each  side  are 
of  wire  plate  glass.  Auto¬ 
matic  fire-doors  safeguard 
against  the  approach  of  fire 
from  the  interior  of  the 
building. 

The  library  houses  at 
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present  about  sixty-nine  thousand  volumes,  and  Technical  equipment  is  provided  by  the  Li- 
contains  a  special  collection  of  Arizoniana  and  brary  Bureau  and  the  stacks  are  by  Snead  and 
of  books  by  Mexican  writers.  Company. 
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Work  for  the  Blind  in  Los  Angeles 

By  GEORGE  E.  CHASE 

In  Charge  of  Braille  Section  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library 


ONE  of  many  new  service  features  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library 
soon  after  it  took  possession  of  its  com¬ 
modious  new  home  in  the  summer  of  1926  was 
a  section  for  work  with  the  blind.  The  plan 
was  not  to  open  a  circulating  department,  as  the 
State  Library  at  Sacramento  had  been  serving 
the  blind  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  satisfac¬ 
torily  for  the  past  twenty  years;  but  rather  to 
provide  a  reading  room  in  the  central  part  of 
the  city  where  this  handicapped  class  of  citi¬ 
zens  could  enjoy  a  selected  collection  of  books 
and  magazines  in  Braille.  It  was  hoped,  too,  that 
the  establishment  of  a  reading  room  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  section  of  the  city  would  prove  ail  incentive 
to  many  to  bring  in  blind  relatives  or  friends 
and  leave  them  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  hour  or  two 
while  companions  were  attending  to  business  or 
at  the  theatre  thus  adding  one  more  diversion 
to  the  greatly  restricted  sphere  of  these  less 
fortunate  folks. 

A  collection  of  fifty  interesting  titles  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  State  Library  and  about  fifty  other 
titles  including  a  complete  set  of  the  King  James 
Version  of  the  Bible  in  twenty  volumes  were 
presented  as  permanent  gifts.  It  was  found  that 
subscriptions  to  a  dozen  magazines  in  Braille 
could  be  secured  free  of  charge  so  the  name 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library  was  soon  on 
the  list  of  each  one.  Copies  of  back  numbers  of 
magazines  are  circulated  and  also  a  book  occa¬ 
sionally  over  the  week  end  to  accommodate  one 
who  has  run  out  of  reading  matter  temporarily. 

A  feature  of  the  new  service  most  heartily  ap¬ 
preciated  by  a  constantly  increasing  number  of 
sightless  people  is  the  Saturday  afternoon  read¬ 
ing  sessions  when  volunteer  sighted  leaders  read 
aloud  from  current  magazines  and  recent  popu¬ 
lar  books.  Plenty  of  humor  is  provided  and 
selections  from  the  best  American  and  English 
authors  generously  interspersed.  The  gather¬ 
ings  are  quite  informal,  every  effort  being  made 
to  have  each  individual  feel  genuinely  welcome; 
no  reference  is  made  to  their  handicap  and  there 
is  never  an  attempt  at  “direct  inspiration.”  The 
main  object  of  the  meetings  is  to  provide  each 
week  as  great  a  number  as  possible  of  interesting 
facts  and  ideas  which  will  give  the  attendants 
plenty  of  new  pleasant  thoughts  to  contemplate 
and  discuss  for  the  whole  week  to  come. 

Here  is  the  plan  of  the  program  which  seems 
to  satisfy  the  group  as  a  whole  week  after  week: 

1.  Roll  call  (to  make  known  those  present). 


2.  Current  events  and  humor  ( Literary  Digest). 

3.  A  good  short  story,  a  popular  play  in 
abridged  form  or  a  travel  article.  4.  Selected 
poetry.  Intermission.  5.  An  article  of  an  in¬ 
spirational  nature  such  as  often  appears  in  the 
American  Magazine.  6.  A  nature  article.  7.  A 
section  of  a  recent  popular  book  being  read  “on 
the  instalment  plan.” 

Plenty  of  humor  is  provided;  and  to  see  an 
entire  group  of  forty  sightless  persons  laughing 
heartily  again  and  again  during  an  afternoon 
makes  every  effort  put  forth  in  getting  up  the 
program  well  worth  while.  Many  attending  the 
meetings  have  been  released  from  a  drab  and 
monotonous  existence,  while  a  decided  change 
for  the  better  both  mentally  and  physically  has 
been  noted  in  the  cases  of  more  than  one. 

Over  one  hundred  blind  people  are  now  en¬ 
joying  the  Library’s  new  service.  At  first  a  list 
of  sightless  citizens  was  obtained  from  the 
teacher  of  Braille  employed  by  the  State  for 
Los  Angeles  and  vicinity.  Invitations  to  attend 
the  free  reading  sessions  were  sent  to  these  and 
notices  appeared  in  the  local  press.  Requests 
for  the  services  of  volunteer  readers  and  also 
for  the  use  of  automobiles  were  published. 
Within  a  week  some  eight  or  fen  excellent 
readers  enlisted  and  the  first  meeting  was 
held  in  November  with  six  blind  and  three 
readers  present.  There  was  soon  adopted  a 
scheme  whereby  three  readers  each  were  to  serve 
on  alternate  Saturdays  and  a  library  assistant  in¬ 
terested  in  the  work  assumed  the  responsibility 
for  the  weekly  programs  and  the  success  of  the 
meetings.  A  plan  for  transportation  to  and 
from  the  Library  of  those  who  could  not  other¬ 
wise  attend  the  gatherings  was  arranged  for  the 
automobiles  available  and  put  in  charge  of  a 
volunteer  worker  from  outside  the  library  staff. 
Besides  the  Elks  and  the  Lions  clubs,  several 
private  citizens  have  pledged  themselves  for 
a  certain  number  of  cars  for  the  coming  season. 

Contacts  have  been  made  with  scores  of  our 
sightless  citizens  during  the  past  year.  No  more 
favorable  publicity  or  stauncher  new  friends 
could  be  gained  for  any  public  library  system 
than  this  appreciative  class  of  patrons.  Any 
public  librarian  desiring  to  inaugurate  a  most 
gratifying  service  which  will  prove  a  god-send 
to  a  responsive  group  and  one  that  will  win 
hosts  of  new  friends  and  added  popularity  for 
his  institution — and  all  at  no  additional  expense 
—will  never  regret  introducing  this  simple  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  profit  of  the  blind. 


Goals  in  Library  Development 

By  ALICE  S.  TYLER, 

Dean,  School  of  Library  Science,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland 


A ‘GOAL”  does  not  necessarily  mean  ac¬ 
complishment;  but  it  does  mean  an  in¬ 
telligent  purpose  reaching  toward  a  de¬ 
sired  end.  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  idealism 
and  sometimes  it  may  be  a  Utopian  dream,  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  comprehends  a  practical 
and  conscious  effort  to  reach  a  definite  result. 

When  the  A.  L.  A.  created  a  committee  in 
1919  to  study  and  report  on  the  status  of  library 
service  in  the  U.  S.,  it  projected  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  “actual  conditions  in  library  work  in 
America  concerning  every  phase  of  library 
maintenance,  administration  and  service.”  The 
Committee  on  Library  Survey,  as  it  was  later 
called,  put  into  this  task  seven  years  of  patient 
and  intelligent  work  under  the  able  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  and  we  now 
have  in  the  four  volumes  of  A  Survey  of  Libra¬ 
ries  in  the  United  States  a  “reasonably  complete 
account  of  existing  conditions  and  methods  of 
library  service  in,  the  U.  S.” 

This  Survey  Committee’s  goal  was  to  give  a 
fair,  unbiased  statement  of  fact  based  on  con¬ 
ditions  in  library  work  as  gleaned  from  the 
questionnaire.  No  conclusions  are  drawn  by  the 
Committee  in  its  report,  no  theories  are  ad¬ 
vanced,  but  the  goal  has  been  maintained — a 
statement  of  fact.  How  shall  we  use  these  find¬ 
ings?  Are  we  necessarily  committed  to  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  all  the  practices  and  methods  re¬ 
ported  therein,  simply  because  it  has  been  done? 
My  conception  is  that  the  information  therein 
given  is  of  inestimable  value  in  widening  our 
knowledge  of  the  generally  accepted  practices  in 
some  of  the  best  libraries,  by  which  we  may 
measure  our  own  local  programs  and  practices. 
It  has  placed  on  record  for  us  material  which 
has  heretofore  been  available  only  by  personal 
solicitation  from  a  few  libraries.  Some  one  has 
said  that  no  vocation  can  claim  to  be  a  profes¬ 
sion  until  it  has  established  a  code  of  procedure 
which  shows  that  it  is  making  a  contribution  to 
society  either  constructively,  or  as  a  corrective 
influence  in  human  affairs.  Such  a  code  of 
procedure  has  been  gradually  evolving  in  our 
profession  thru  library  custom  and  practice,  and 
has  now  taken  form  in  this  comprehensive  pres¬ 
entation  of  American  library  practice,  the 
Survey  report.  Does  this  mean  finality?  far 
from  it.  On  the  contrary  it  will  doubtless  serve 
as  a  point  of  departure  giving  us  a  basis  for 
further  progress  and  variation.  It  shows  such 


an  encouraging  lack  of  uniformity  as  should 
disarm  those  who  fear  “standardization”  as  one 
of  the  direful  results  of  the  report.  With  this 
“Survey”  of  what  has  been  and  now  is,  we  are 
prepared  as  never  before  for  a  forward  look. 

Doubtless  many  of  us  remember  with  appre¬ 
ciation  the  report  made  by  the  commission  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
Education  (in  1918)  stating  certain  cardinal  • 
principles  which  it  conceived  to  be  the  goal  of 
education  in  a  democracy.  I  quote, — “The  pur¬ 
pose  of  democracy  is  to  organize  society  so  that 
each  member  may  develop  his  personality  pri¬ 
marily  thru  activities  designed  for  the  well¬ 
being  of  his  fellow  members  and  of  society  as 
a  whole.  Consequently,  education  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  both  within  and  without  the  school,  should 
develop  in  each  individual  the  knowledge,  in¬ 
terests,  ideals,  habits  and  powers  whereby  he 
will  find  his  place  and  use  that  place  to  shape 
both  himself  and  society  toward  ever  nobler 
ends.”* 

Briefly,  the  Commission  stated  as  the  main  ob¬ 
jectives  in  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  democ¬ 
racy  the  following.  1.  Health.  2.  Command  of 
fundamental  processes  (reading,  writing,  arith¬ 
metical  computation — as  tools).  3.  Worthy 
home-membership  (family  relationships,  house¬ 
hold  duties,  food,  budgets).  4.  Vocation — to 
equip  for  livelihood.  5.  Citizenship — civic  in¬ 
terests  and  responsibilities.  6.  Worthy  use  of 
leisure — means  of  personal  enjoyment — -music, 
art,  literature  and  social  intercourse.  7.  Ethical 
character, — sound  qualities  of  truthfulness,  hon¬ 
or,  personal  responsibility,  service,  etc.,  etc. 

These  were  objectives  set  up  for  directing, 
stimulating  and  guiding  the  work  of  the  public 
schools,  especially  high  schools,  in  preparing 
young  people  for  life’s  responsibilities.  In 
many  of  these  objectives,  the  public  library  as 
an  educational  institution  participates  and 
shares  with  the  schools  some  part  of  this  far- 
reaching  program. 

But  the  public  library  has  a  distinctive  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  this  unlimited  field  of  education. 

It  gladly  and  promptly  grasped  the  significance 
and  importance  of  the  sixth  item  in  this  report 
— '“worthy  use  of  leisure.”  Here  indeed  is  the 
basic  field  of  reading,  which  is  the  special 


*  See’ Bulletin,  1918,  No.  35,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 
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province  of  the  library.  After  the  schools  have 
given  their  pupils  command  of  the  fundamental 
process  of  reading  the  printed  page,  the  whole 
panorama  of  the  world,  past  and  present,  is 
opened  up,  and  into  this  the  library  enters. 

What  shall  we  offer  as  our  objectives,  with 
this  fundamental  process  an  accepted  fact?  We 
know  now  with  considerable  accuracy  what  has 
been  already  accomplished  by  our  “institutions 
of  reading” — our  libraries — in  methods,  tech¬ 
nique  and  development.  What  should  our  for¬ 
ward  look  reveal?  The  American  public  library 
finds  itself  today  an  institution  of  dignity,  hold¬ 
ing  a  distinct  place  in  the  community,  with 
great  potentialities  for  service.  It  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  interpret  America  to  itself  as  no  other 
#  institution  can  do,  if  the  larger  opportunity  is 
recognized  and  adjustments  are  made  to  a  chang¬ 
ing  world  and  present-day  methods.  The  library 
is  free  from  commercial  and  industrial  influ¬ 
ence,  which  makes  it  possible  to  render  impartial 
and  unbiased  service.  Both  sides  of  all  import¬ 
ant  questions  should  be  represented  on  its 
shelves,  with  intelligent  ability  to  make  this 
available.  With  the  world  of  print  and  infor¬ 
mation,  serving  community  needs,  it  must  move 
forward  in  public  service. 

We  recognize  that  the  newspaper  is  today  in¬ 
fluencing  more  people  in  their  superficial  think¬ 
ing  regarding  public  questions  than  any  one  in¬ 
stitution.  Its  shrieking  headlines  of  crime  and 
disaster  are  undoubtedly  having  their  effect  on 
American  psychology.  A  recent  magazine  article 
says:  “This  is  the  literature  of  the  nation.  It  does 
not  wait  for  its  patrons  on  bookstore  shelves, 
or  gather  dust  in  libraries,  but  is  sold  out,  read 
and  realistically  debated  within  two  hours  after 
it  comes  smoking  from  the  press.”  Can  we  use 
the  newspaper,  or  learn  from  it,  as  to  the 
measure  of  human  appeal  of  lasting  values  or 
wholesome  mental  pleasures?  The  magazines 
also,  with  their  “confessions”  and  other  sex  ap¬ 
peals,  are  witness  to  the  influence  of  the  news 
stands.  What  can  the  public  library  do  to  help 
stem  this  tide?  Can  sound  psychology  help  us 
in  directing  intellectual  curiosity  and  in  stim¬ 
ulating  healthy,  normal  interest  in  reading? 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  William  S.  Learned’s 
stimulating  and  almost  prophetic  book  The 
American  Public  Library  and  the  Diffusion 
of  Knowledge  for'  organizing  certain  unde¬ 
fined  objectives  that  have  haunted  and  eluded 
my  thought  as  to  the  goals  at  which  we  are 
aiming,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously. 
Unexpectedy  confronted  with  the  question  as  to 
the  great  objective  in  the  American  library 
movement,  one  might  impulsively  reply:  “More 
and  greater  libraries.”  But  is  not  this  only  the 
means  toward  the  goal?  At  the  risk  of  limiting 
our  vision,  by  specific  enumeration  of  objec¬ 


tives,  I  will  suggest  a  few  that  seem  vital  and 
outstanding  in  order  to  reach  the  goal: 

1.  To  maintain  and  make  accessible  the  liv¬ 
ing  and  eternal  springs  of  idealism  as  found  in 
the  “books  of  all  time,”  tho  much  has  been 
added  to  vitalize  and  adapt  this  to  a  changing 
world. 

2.  To  provide  reliable,  stimulating  centers  in 
each  community  for  dependable  and  suggestive 
sources  of  information  and  fact,  so  that  im¬ 
mediate  and  intelligent  service  can  be  rendered 
to  any  and  all  who  seek  to  know.  Science,  com¬ 
merce,  industry,  local  history,  present-day 
events  and  problems — a  veritable  community  in¬ 
telligence  service. 

3.  Securing  contacts  and  co-operation  with 
all  local  social  and  educational  agencies,  by 
means  of  which  the  public  library  may  become 
the  clearing  house  for  ideas  and  the  center  of 
community  welfare  relationships. 

4.  Opportunities  and  means  for  self-educa¬ 
tion  thru  reading,  by  personal  guidance  and 
direction.  The  A.  L.  A.  “Reading  wdth  a  Pur¬ 
pose”  courses  provide  helpful  direction  aid  in 
this  field  in  which  the  public  library  unhelped 
could  not  so  effectively  serve  its  patrons  with 
aids  and  sources.  With  a  reader’s  adviser  who 
has  a  knowledge  of  books  and  people,  intuition 
and  sympathy,  the  library  may  truly  become 
the  “people’s  university.”  Adult  education  in 
its  various  forms  and  aspects  is  essentially  a 
function  of  the  public  library.  The  voluntary 
use  of  the  library  in  the  educational  process  is 
one  of  its  glories.  Pupils  in  school  must  attend ; 
the  law  requires  it.  But  the  lure  of  the  printed 
page,  the  “inward  urge”  of  those  who  are  reach¬ 
ing  out  toward  the  things  of  the  mind  and  the 
spirit,  all  these  mean  opportunity  and  personal 
growth. 

5.  Providing  intimate  and  personal  guidance 
in  the  reading  of  children,  and  thereby  creating 
a  love  and  appreciation  of  literature  and  also 
for  the  objectives  which  the  schools  are  seeking. 
The  boys  and  girls  are  the  most  hopeful  field 
for  library  service. 

All  of  these  objectives,  and  others,  call  for  a 
skilled,  effective  personnel.  Books  do  not  ad¬ 
minister  themselves,  and  the  quick  and  intelli¬ 
gent  service  in  the  world  of  books  is  not  ac¬ 
quired  over  night.  To  direct  the  reading  of 
others,  means  wide  reading  for  one’s  self,  an 
interest  in  people  and  a  knowledge  of  psycho¬ 
logy?  in  addition  to  knowing  how  to  assemble 
and  organize  material. 

The  trained,  intelligent,  well-informed  libra¬ 
rian  is  the  vital  factor.  Further  progress  of  the 
library  program  in  this  country  is  inevitably 
tied  up  with  a  more  efficient  personnel.  The 
program  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Board  of  Education  for 
Librarianship  is  a  careful,  capable,  constructive 
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effort  to  develop  such  a  personnel  thru  adequate 
professional  training.  The  Board  has  clarified 
our  thought,  set  up  standards  for  training,  given 
us  renewed  faith  in  intelligent  service,  and  con¬ 
tributed  an  essential  factor  in  more  effective 
efforts  toward  reaching  our  goal. 

These  suggested  objectives  of  service  apply 
equally  to  small  and  large  libraries.  Supported 
by  local  taxation,  even  the  smallest  public 
library  cannot  escape  its  responsibility  to  the 
community  which  supports  it.  The  very  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  tax-supported  libraries  rests  on  the 
educational  service  to  be  rendered.  I  fear  this 
is  often  lost  sight  of  and  the  line  of  least  re¬ 
sistance  is  followed.  And  what  is  the  line  of 
least  resistance?  Chiefly  to  supply  the  current 
books  most  in  demand,  usually  fiction.  This  is 
a  delicate  and  dangerous  topic  to  discuss,  but 
it  is  also  the  most  perplexing  one  that  the  public 
library  now  faces.  It  is  a  part  of  the  present- 
day  turmoil  in  the  world  of  human  relationships 
and  standards,  or  lack  of  standards,  but  be¬ 
longs  distinctly  in  the  field  of  library  adminis¬ 
tration. 

A  book  that  suggests  a  helpful  attitude  for 
those  of  us  who  are  attempting  to  adjust  our 
points  of  view  from  the  Victorian  to  the  post¬ 
war  period,  is  Education  for  a  Changing  Civil¬ 
ization,  by  W.  H.  Kilpatrick,  professor  of  the 
philosophy  of  education  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  bases  much  of  what  he  has  to  say 
on  the  factor  of  “tested  thought,”  or  science  and 
its  application  to  the  affairs  of  men.  “Tested 
thought”  is  a  somewhat  novel  phrase.  The  test¬ 
ing  of  theory  by  observed  fact  has  progressed 
beyond  the  field  of  the  physical  sciences.  The 
philosophical  (and  religious)  implications 
which  have  followed  are  far-reaching.  The  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  only  tested  thought,  instead  of 
authority,  sometimes  leads  the  superficial 
thinker  to  amazing  conclusions,  but  it  may  also 
lead  eventually  to  a  body  of  reliable  thought. 
This,  however,  has  its  bearing  on  the  vexed 
question  of  “morality”  in  fiction  and  whether 
certain  of  the  modern  fiction  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  public  library.  I  am  assuming  that 
the  library  feels  the  responsibility  for  the  books 
it  provides,  both  as  to  fact  and  fiction.  The 
progress  of  tested  thought  as  a  factor  in  the 
modern  world  has  led  directly  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  authority  and  the  distinction  as  to  ex¬ 
ternal  authority  and  internal  authority  as  re¬ 
lated  to  the  individual’s  action.  Does  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  characters  and  persons  depicted  in 
fiction  meet  with  our  preconceived  ideas  of 
what  is  right  and  proper?  Does  it  violate  all 
our  inherited  canons?  or,  does  the  author  claim 
that  the  “internal  authority”  of  their  own  de¬ 
sires  should  justify  their  characters?  This  ap¬ 


pears  to  be  largely  the  theory  of  the  young 
intelligentsia  which  is  confusing  and  blurring 
the  present  situation.  In  all  phases  of  life  this 
attitude  prevails.  In  the  words  of  William 
James,  “The  lid  has  been  taken  off  the  universe.” 

In  the  constantly  changing  attitude  there  is 
danger  of  losing  our  social  stability,  but  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum  in  each  generation  seems, 
sooner  or  later,  to  reach  a  point  of  stability.  We 
need  to  recognize  this  in  our  perplexity  regard¬ 
ing  present-day  fiction.  I  agree,  however,  with 
Mr.  John  Cotton  Dana  in  his  statement  “that 
the  whole  question  of  how  libraries  should  meet 
the  novel  question  awaits  study.”  With  the 
coming  of  the  much  needed  “Advanced  graduate 
library  schools”  there  will  be,  let  us  hope,  some 
genuine  research  work  done  in  some  of  the  in¬ 
tricate  and  elusive  questions  of  library  policy 
and  administration,  and  none  is  more  needed 
than  in  this  question  of  fiction.  Meanwhile  our 
book  funds  are  limited  and  there  is  an  encour¬ 
aging  and  wholesome  increase  in  the  demand 
for  books  other  than  fiction.  Other  patrons  of 
the  library  are  not  so  vocal  and  insistent  as  the 
“hard-boiled”  novel  readers,  but  their  claims 
should  be  just  as  strong;  and  biography,  travel 
and  history  seem  to  be  coming  into  their  own. 

Change  is  inherent  in  nature.  It  is  an  ac¬ 
cepted  philosophic  problem.  Naturally  we  must 
hold  to  standards  which  seem  good  to  each  of 
us,  altho  they  may  not  be  equally  convincing 
to  others;  but  the  homely  virtues  of  truth,  honor, 
and  unselfishness  seem  grounded  in  the  human 
spirit  at  its  best,  and  should  still  persist  in 
literature. 

The  ultimate  goal  in  library  work  is  after  all 
elusive.  Meanwhile  we  are  providing  service. 
That  is  not  elusive.  Human,  intelligent,  daily 
service  should  be  convincing.  Certain  ob¬ 
jectives  have  been  named  which  seem  ob¬ 
vious  as  we  look  over  the  field;  others  will 
emerge  as  the  years  pass.  Certainly  our  real 
goal  is  not  toward  an  external  end;  it  must  be 
in  the  realm  of  mind  and  spirit.  If  one  can 
phrase  a  practical  end  for  the  elusive  quest,  it 
might  be:  Helping  people  to  use  their  minds- 
Stimulating  people  to  think!  This  is  more  than 
mere  reading.  Thinking  is  becoming,  amid 
present-day  diversions  and  distractions,  more 
and  more  difficult.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Kil¬ 
patrick:  “The  goal  for  education  is  to  continue 
and  enrich  this  life  process  by  better  thought 
and  act,  and  this  in  turn  is  education  again. 
Education  thus  is  in  life  and  for  life.  Its  goal 
is  internal  in  the  process.  Such  a  goal  is  the 
only  one  that  fits  a  growing  world.” 


The  foregoing  paper  was  read  at  the  Ohio  State  LS. 
brary  Association’s  meeting  at  Columbus,  Oct.  11-13. 


An  Adventure  in  Dreams 

A  Fragmentary  Story  of  the  Philippine  School  Libraries.  Told  by  Lois  Stewart  Osborn, 
Vice-President,  Philippine  Library  Association,  Manila 


HERE  There  is  No  Vision  the 
People  Perish.” 

Twenty  years  is  a  long  time.  The 
younger  you  are  the  longer  it  is.  Yet  this  adven¬ 
ture  begins  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  an 
American  girl  was  assigned  to  teach  English  to 
a  class  in  the  provincial  capital  of  Pampanga. 
She  found  herself  in  a  comfortless,  barren  room 
that  had  formerly  been  a  bedroom  in  a  private 
dwelling.  The  only  difference  between  that 
school  and  Mark  Hopkins’  university  was  that 
there  wasn’t  any  log  and  there  wasn’t  any  Mark 
Hopkins.  But  as  Mark  would  certainly  have 
done  if  he  had  been  there,  the  girl  looked 
around  and  began  to  plan.  “How,”  thought 
she,  as  her  eyes  met  the  trusting  upturned  faces 
rising  above  the  rows  of  wooden  benches — “how 
could  any  child,  even  if  he  were  born  in  an 
English  speaking  home,  ever  learn  to  read  with¬ 
out  hooks?  How  could  he  learn  anything  with¬ 
out  books?  Why  teach  children  to  read  a  text¬ 
book  if  there  is  nothing  else  to  read?”  And 
the  more  she  thought,  the  more  she  wished  to 
do  something  about  it. 

So  with  an  energy  born  of  interest  she  sought 
a  solution.  The  next  day  she  appeared  with 
four  books — treasured  volumes  that  had  found 
space  and  crossed  the  Pacific  in  her  one  trunk. 
The  four  books,  strange  to  say,  were  a  volume 
of  Tennyson’s  Poems,  a  copy  of  Andersen’s 
Fairy  Tales,  Webster’s  Academic  Dictionary, 
and  the  Bible.  The  remains  of  these  books 
should  occupy  an  honored  place  in  the  National 
Historical  Museum,  for  they  were  the  four  cor¬ 
nerstones  of  the  present  Philippine  school 
library  system. 

The  second  step  in  the  founding  of  the  Pam¬ 
panga  school  library  was  to  canvass  the  colony 
for  books,  and  to  broadcast  the  needs.  The  re¬ 
sult  raised  the  collection  to  twenty  volumes 
ranging  in  variety  from  a  seed  catalog  to  a 
Latin  dictionary.  The  defects  of  the  canvass 
method  were  apparent.  What  was  really  needed 
was  not  just  any  book  that  the  owner  didn’t 
want,  but  the  right  book  for  a  child.  Thus  early 
in  this  adventure,  the  idea  of  hook  selection  was 
born.  Of  course  we  must  select  and  buy  the 
right  books.  But  alas,  in  those  days  as  now, 
she  met  the  familiar  slogan,  “There  are  no 
funds.”  But  the  Lord  tempered  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb  for  He  sent  a  knight  to 
the  rescue — a  knight  not  clad  in  coat  of  mail 


with  spurs  of  gold,  but  only  in  the  modern  garb 
of  a  district  engineer.  Yet  the  effect  was  the 
same.  This  modern  knight  started  a  library 
fund  among  the  men  employed  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  offices.  The  total  contribution  amounted 
to  seventy  pesas — probably  the  first  voluntary 
contribution  for  school  libraries  in  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands. 

This  trust  fund  was  a  treasure  and  a  boon  to 
the  girl,  and  she  hastened  to  invest  it.  In  these 
days  it  is  a  simple  problem  to  buy  a  few  books 
in  Manila  if  you  possess  the  seventy  pesas.  Not 
so,  twenty  years  ago.  Fortunately  a  very  modest 
litlle  book  and  supply  shop  had  just  been 
opened  in  an  upstairs  room  at  90  Escolta.  This 
little  shop  was  owned  by  Mr.  Lutz,  who  later 
sold  his  business  to  Mr.  Verne  E.  Miller.  He 
had  a  meager  stock  of  books,  but  enough  were 
found  to  exchange  for  the  70-peso  book  fund. 
So  the  first  money  was  expended  joyously — 
whether  judiciously  or  not,  who  can  say  now? 
However,  the  ball  had  started  rolling  and  books 
became  popular  in  the  Pampanga  High  School. 
Those  books  were  not  locked  in  a  nice  glass 
case  and  shown  to  visitors.  They  were  read, 
and  they  got  dirty  and  wore  out,  too,  as  used 
books  are  bound  to  do. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  she  ran  into 
another  wall.  Funds  began  to  come  in — pupils’ 
funds  and  benefit  funds  and  contributions  from 
helpful  friends.  After  the  first  two  or  three 
hundred  pesos  had  been  expended  she  didn’t 
know  any  more  books  to  buy.  In  her  wise 
ignorance  she  bought  many  duplicate  copies  of 
the  books  that  her  pupils  read,  rather  than  in¬ 
vest  her  precious  hoard  in  unknown  titles. 

As  you  know,  twenty  years  ago,  children’s 
books  had  not  yet  come  into  their  own.  At  any 
time  one  soon  exhausts  an  unaided  memory  of 
what  are  suitable  books  for  young  people.  You 
librarians  who  have  but  to  nod  your  heads  for 
selected  lists  and  bulletins  that  fairly  run  out 
to  meet  you  know  that  in  those  days  there  were 
few  such  helpful  book  lists.  True,  there  were 
a  few  printed  lists  known  to  trained  librarians, 
hut  the  girl,  being  a  teacher  and  not  a  librarian, 
had  never  heard  of  them.  However,  where 
there’s  a  will,  there’s  a  way.  She  would  learn. 
A  little  thought  and  a  two-cent  stamp  brought 
manv  relief  messages  to  her  rescue  as  the 
months  rolled  on. 

A  pioneer  must  have  both  initiative  and  per- 
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sistence.  She  was  learning  that  if  she  had  a 
library,  even  a  small  one,  she  must  take  care 
of  her  books,  and  lend- them  to  the  students,  and 
get  them  back,  and  know  where  to  find  them  on 
the  shelves.  That  meant  organization.  So 
library  organization  must  be  learned,  and  she 
pored  over  the  fascinating  printed  textbooks  to 
find  out  how  it  was  done,  and  then  devised  plans 
for  getting  the  most  out  of  her  growing  collec¬ 
tion  of  books.  Many  of  her  evenings  in  those 
days  were  spent  learning,  unaided,  what  a  libra¬ 
rian  usually  learns  in  school  with  a  teacher. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  she  took  her  first 
six  months’  vacation  in  the  homeland.  With  her 
library  dreams  always  in  her  mind,  while  on 
the  vacation  she  gathered  materials  and  talked 
to  librarians,  and  finally  returned  to  her  Philip¬ 
pine  problems  as  full  of  ideas  as  of  enthusiasm. 

In  the  meantime,  while  this  girl  was  working 
out  her  library  salvation  in  Pampanga,  down  in 
Lucena,  Tayabas,  another  teacher,  a  man,  was 
building  up  a  school  library  there.  Very  soon 
after,  the  Manila  schools  also  started  libraries. 
So  in  other  provinces,  each  in  its  own  way,  the 
call  for  books  was  beginning  to  be  recognized. 

But  the  Pampanga  teacher  was  so  keen  about 
her  adventure  that  she  wanted  to  pass  on  what 
she  had  learned.  No  one  in  the  General  Office 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  had  made  any  effort, 
so  far,  to  do  anything  to  help  school  libraries. 
They  were  too  busy  pioneering  other  features  of 
their  organization. 

One  day  during  the  school  year  of  1910-11, 
the  Pampanga  teacher  wrote  to  the  director  of 
education  and  suggested  the  appointment  of  a 
school  library  committee  for  the  Bureau.  The 
director  replied  by  asking  her  to  come  to 
Manila  to  see  him  and  present  her  plans.  On 
the  following  Saturday  morning,  with  her 
precious  bulletins  in  her  bag  and  some  very 
brave  ideas  in  her  brain,  she  took  the  train  for 
Manila.  After  the  two-hour  ride,  she  hastened 
to  the  General  Office  where  she  sat  in  the  outer 
office  until  noon  awaiting  her  turn  to  see  the 
Director,  who,  evidently,  had  more  important 
conferences  on  hand.  Her  turn  never  came. 
She  returned  to  her  station  hurt  and  indignant, 
and  said  no  more  about  it,  setting  down  to 
profit  and  loss  one  day’s  time  and  one  railroad 

fare.  . 

Altho  the  effort  had  seemed  in  vain,  evidently 
the  seed  had  been  sown,  for  a  few  months  later, 
the  Director,  Mr.  Frank  White,  appointed  the 
first  School  Library  Committee.  It  consisted  of 
Mr.  Chester  A.  Buckner,  chairman,  and  Mrs. 
Lois  Stewart  Osborn,  Mrs.  Silva  Beckner,  Mrs. 
Netfa  S.  Buckner,  and  Mr.  Charles  Storms.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  year  (1912)  the  committee  issued 
a  pamphlet,  (Bulletin  No.  44).  In  this  pam¬ 
phlet  a  member  of  the  committee  (I  think  it 


was  Mr.  Storms)  inserted  a  simplified  L.  C. 
system  of  classification  for  the  use  of  school 
librarians.  This  was  unfortunate  for,  as  we 
shall  see,  it  later  cost  the  Bureau  two  years 
salary  of  a  paid  librarian  who  preferred  the 
Dewey  Decimal  system.  The  committee  never 
did  anything  else,  at  least  as  a  committee.  One 
by  one  the  members  dropped  out  until  only  the 
Pampanga  teacher  was  left. 

In  1914,  after  eight  interesting  and  busy 
years,  she  left  her  Pampanga  home  because  she 
had  been  transferred  to  the  Philippine  Normal 
School  in  Manila.  During  all  these  years  her 
desire  for  helping  school  libraries  had  not 
lessened.  She  studied  and  wrote  and  talked. 
She  had  long  since  realized  that  the  primary 
need  in  the  field  was  book  lists — not  United 
States  book  lists,  for  they  were  not  graded  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  schools,  nor  were  the 
interests  and  appeals  of  American  children  quite 
the  same  as  those  of  Philippine  boys  and  girls. 
The  pathetic  sight  of  a  book  case  in  a  primary 
school  filled  with  a  set  of  Ridpath’s  History  of 
the  World  and  uncounted  duplicate  copies  of 
Philippine  Progress  for  which  the  meager 
school  library  funds  had  been  spent,  while  the 
children  continued  to  thumb  their  little  text¬ 
books,  was  enough  to  stress  that  point.  Reli¬ 
able  book  lists  were  needed  by  both  the  buyers 
of  books  and  the  sellers. 

Feeling  assured  of  a  sympathetic  hearing,  in 
1915  our  dreamer  again  sought  an  interview 
with  the  Director  of  Education,  then  Dr.  W.  W. 
Marquardt,  in  whom  she  found  a  school  library 
friend,  ready  to  push  the  work  of  getting  books 
to  children.  During  the  next  four  or  five  years 
the  first  real  library  organization  and  expansion 
came.  Dr.  Marquardt  began  by  appointing  the 
lone  remaining  member  of  the  first  library 
committee,  a  committee  of  one  to  work  out  plans 
for  the  development  of  the  school  libraries.  It 
soon  became  evident  to  the  Bureau  officials  that 
the  fundamental  need  was  something  to  guide 
teachers  in  buying  books,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  help  dealers  in  supplying  the  books  for  sale. 
Thus  Bulletin  44,  Books  and  Pictures  for  Philip¬ 
pine  Schools  was  begun.  First  the  section  for 
primary  schools  was  prepared;  then  the  one  for 
intermediate  schools;  and  finally  the  high 
school  section.  What  work  went  into  this  task 
only  the  author  knows.  Practically  every  book 
that  went  on  the  lists  was  examined.  Books 
with  Philippine  background  were  specially 
sought  for  their  interest  and  appeal.  Many 
peculiar  experiences  are  connected  with  this  but 
they  are  too  long  to  relate  here.  Evenings  and 
Saturdays  and  vacations  went  into  this  work. 
Human  nature  is  peculiar  in  that  we  often  do 
for  an  ideal  what  we  would  not  do  for  material 
reward.  The  Director  in  his  report  for  1916 
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said:  “The  year  1916  was  notable  for  the  in¬ 
creased  emphasis  placed  upon  the  establishment 
and  extension  of  school  libraries.  The  Director 
of  Education  announced  at  the  vacation  as¬ 
sembly  at  Baguio  that  it  was  his  aim  to  establish 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  a  library  of  at  least  a 
few  carefully  selected  books  in  every  school, 
whether  primary,  intermediate,  or  secondary; 
and  this  plan  has  been  carried  out. 

“The  most  significant  feature  of  the  move¬ 
ment  has  been  the  purchase  of  books  for  pri¬ 
mary  schools.  (There  was  a  gain  over  1915  of 
two  high  school,  ninety-two  intermediate,  and 
three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  primary  libra¬ 
ries.) 

“In  seeking  to  extend  libraries  in  the  schools, 
the  Bureau  of  Education  has  realized  that  these 
will  serve  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  a  double 
capacity.  In  addition  to  furnishing  informa¬ 
tion  and  entertainment,  they  will  serve  as  a 
medium  thru  which  the  pupils  may  become 
more  familiar  with  English,  from  which  the 
child  naturally  becomes  accustomed  to  the  sen¬ 
tence  order,  the  idiom  of  the  language,  the  use 
of  verbs  and  prepositions,  and  the  meaning  of 
words  and  phrases.” 

While  Bulletin  44  was  growing,  other  things 
to  help  the  school  libraries  were  being  worked 
out.  Forms  were  standardized,  printed,  and 
made  available  for  school  libraries  at  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Printing.  Travelling  libraries  were 
started  for  the  primary  schools.  Library  train¬ 
ing  was  placed  in  the  curriculum  at  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Normal  School,  and  from  the  normal 
school  classes  some  knowledge  was  carried  to 
the  provincial  schools.  Articles  were  printed 
in  Philippine  Education.  Most  important  of  all 
was  the  work  done  in  the  training  of  librarians 
for  the  school  libraries. 

But  I  find  that  this  story  can  go  no  further 
without  bringing  in  an  accomplice.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  dreamer  herself  would  not 
have  had  the  persistence  or  the  courage  to  strive 
so  faithfully  had  she  not  found  another  dreamer 
to  aid,  abet,  and  encourage  her.  Were  I  to 
tell  you  some  of  the  handicaps  she  had  to  over¬ 
come,  I  am  sure  that  you  would  wonder  what 
secret  spring  of  interest  impelled  her  to  con¬ 
tinue.  May  I  here  digress  long  enough  to  show 
you  two  fragments  of  memory  pictures,  which 
suggest  what  goes  behind  accomplishment. 

My  memory  shows  me  two  women  on  a  little 
veranda  at  night,  with  pencils  and  papers,  cata¬ 
logs  and  samples.  The  subject  under  discussion 
is  what  quality  of  paper  shall  be  used  and  what 
forms  shall  be  printed  and  made  available  for 
requisition  by  the  schools.  Sketches  are  made, 
cards  are  devised,  books  are  consulted.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  street  noises  subside.  Then  a  glance 
at  the  clock.  A  hasty  good  night. 


Another  memory  picture.  The  same  two 
women.  This  time  there  are  no  catalogs  and  no 
pencils.  The  two  are  plotting.  Since  it  was  a 
long  time  ago  it  will  do  no  harm  to  reveal  the 
plot  now.  The  aim  was  to  devise  a  scheme  by 
which  pensionados  might  be  selected  and  sent 
to  the  United  States  for  library  training.  “Be¬ 
cause,”  agreed  the  two,  “there  can  be  no  satis¬ 
factory  libraries,  school  or  branch,  until  we 
have  trained  librarians.  And  we  can  have  no 
librarians  trained  here  until  we  have  some  one 
to  do  it.  We  must  go  to  the  foundation  and 
teach  the  teachers  of  our  future  librarians.  How 
can  this  plan  ever  be  carried  out?  It  takes 
legislatures  to  vote  money  for  educating  pen¬ 
sionados,  and  it  takes  backing  to  influence  legis¬ 
lation.”  So  the  plot  was  evolved  that  a  library 
committee  in  the  Women’s  Club  of  Manila 
should  be  formed;  that  the  library  committee 
should  consist  of  the  plotters,  who  with  the 
backing  of  the  Women’s  Club,  should  go  to  the 
law-makers  and  seek  the  desired  legislation. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  plot  was  success¬ 
ful,  nor  that  the  one  chiefly  responsible  for  its 
success  was  your  far-seeing  loyal  friend,  Mary 
Polk.  Without  her  vision,  you  young  men  of 
that  pensionado'  group  would  not  today  have 
had  the  privilege  of  the  training  you  had,  and 
the  school  libraries  would  not  have  had  the 
benefit  of  her  wise  counsel.  No  name  in  all 
library  history  in  the  Philippine  Islands  should 
stand  above  hers.  Her  place  will  always  re¬ 
main  unfilled.  She  had  vision,  and  devotion  to 
the  work.  She  was  willing  to  succeed  by  effac¬ 
ing  herself.  She  gave  herself  unselfishly  to  the 
task  of  helping  others.  One  of  the  many  who 
benefited  by  her  counsel  and  understanding 
sympathy  was  the  erstwhile  dreamer — the  school 
library  worker — otherwise  quite  alone  in  her 
dreams. 

By  1919  these  definite  things  had  been  ac¬ 
complished:  The  three  sections  of  Bulletin  44 
were  in  the  field  in  mimeographed  form  and 
were  ready  for  printing.  A  pamphlet  of  library 
lessons  had  been  prepared  and  the  lessons  were 
a  part  of  the  English  course  of  study  for  high 
schools.  Classes  in  library  training  were  being 
offered  in  the  Philippine  Normal  School.  The 
Normal  school  library  had  been  completely  or¬ 
ganized  (that  is  a  story  in  itself)  and  students 
trained  to  act  as  librarians.  An  exhibit  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  books  was  housed  in  the  Normal  School 
Library.  A  course  in  library  methods  was  of¬ 
fered  in  the  Vacation  Assembly,  organized  and 
taught,  of  course,  by  the  same  library  enthusi¬ 
ast;  the  books  in  the  provincial  school  libraries 
had  been  classified  more  or  less  correctly  by  the 
system  adopted  by  the  first  library  committee. 
One  pensionado  from  the  Bureau  of  Education 
was  studying  library  science  in  the  University 
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of  Wisconsin.  An  author  and  title  card  cata¬ 
log  of  all  books  in  all  three  divisions  of  Bullet¬ 
in  44  had  been  made  for  the  files  in  the  Aca¬ 
demic  Division  of  the  General  Office.  From 
this  an  author  and  title  list  showing  grades  for 
which  the  books  were  suitable,  and  approximate 
prices  of  all  approved  books  was  made.  This 
list  required  weeks  of  careful  work  and  was  the 
final  link  in  the  chain.  The  information  was 
intended  to  be  sent,  in  printed  form,  to  the 
Division  Superintendents  for  distribution  in  the 
field,  and  to  the  book  dealers  to  guide  them  in 
buying  so  that  they  would  have  in  stock  the 
books  ordered.  It  was  simply  a  means  of  in¬ 
suring  co-operation  between  buyer  and  seller, 
and  would,  I  am  sure,  have  saved  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  pesos,  and  untold  waste  in  delays  and 
dissatisfaction.  The  plan  was  to  reprint  the 
information  every  two  years,  cumulating  the 
new  books  as  they  were  approved  and  added  to 
the  lists.  But  this  “finding-list”  for  some  reason 
was  never  printed,  and  the  work  spent  on  it 
was  wasted. 

At  this  point  comes  a  break.  The  burden  of 
carrying  as  an  avocation  what  should  long  since 
have  been  full  time  work  was  too  heavy  to  be 
borne  any  longer.  Authority  was  granted  in 
1919  by  the  Director  of  Education  to  employ 
a  trained  librarian  from  the  United  States  to 
act  as  the  Normal  School  librarian  and  also  to 
teach  the  library  training  classes.  When  this 
appointee,  Miss  Dorothy  Rodgers,  finally  ar¬ 
rived  after  nearly  two  years’  delay,  it  was  to 
find  Dr.  Marquardt  no  longer  Director  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  library  adventurer  no  longer  at 
the  helm  of  the  ship  of  dreams.  From  the 
Philippine  Normal  School  she  had  transferred 
to  the  University  of  the  Philippines.  Her  ac¬ 
tive  participation  in  school  library  work  was 
over,  altho  her  interest  was  not.  In  fact  she 
never  had  had  any  official  authority,  and  her 
name  seldom  appeared.  When  the  time  came 
to  see  a  full  time  library  supervisor  in  charge 
of  the  school  libraries  (for  Miss  Rodgers  was 
assigned  to  the  General  Office),  it  seemed  to  her 
like  finding  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow.  She  was  ready  to  pass  on  all  she 
knew  of  the  work  and  to  watch  its  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion. 

The  next  step  in  this  story  I  should  gladly 
omit  but  truth  forbids.  As  reporter  I  shall 
merely  state  that  the  library  adventurer  was 
never  called  into  conference  at  any  time  or 
place.  Not  the  slightest  attempt  was  made  to 
bridge  the  future  and  the  past.  Since  1922  the 
work  of  the  school  libraries  has  been  viewed 
by  her  from  the  outside  only.  Inquiry  as  to 
what  advance  has  been  made  and  what  help  had 
been  given  by  the  supervisor  of  libraries,  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  answer  that  all  of  the  school  libra¬ 


ries  had  been  changed  from  the  simplified  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  system  to  the  Dewey  Decimal 
system  of  classification.  One  reason  advanced 
for  this  change  was  that  students  who  go  to  the 
United  States  to  school  would  be  familiar  with 
the  most  commonly  found  system  of  classifica¬ 
tion.  The  same  year  that  the  labels  were  being 
changed  on  the  high  school  library  books,  the 
University  of  the  Philippines  was  classifying 
its  books  by  the  Library  of  Congress  System. 
After  changing  the  classification  of  the  books 
in  the  high  school  libraries,  the  library  super¬ 
visor  resigned.  What  constructive  work  was 
done,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know  that  Bulletin 
44  was  never  printed;  that  the  author  and  title 
finding  list  was  not  released;  and  that  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  library  training  classes  in  the  Vaca¬ 
tion  Assembly  was  entirely  changed. 

What  the  school  libraries  are  doing  now, 
others  can  tell  better  than  I.  There  are  many 
bright  spots  that  I  do  know.  One  that  I  think 
of  first  is  the  Philippine  Normal  School.  The 
one  and  only  Bureau  of  Education  pensionado 
trained  in  the  United  States  for  this  work, 
Mr.  Ismael  Mallari,  is  there  carrying  on  the 
tradition.  This  library  would  be  a  credit  to 
any  school.  Another  bright  spot  is  the  provi¬ 
sion  for  library  training  in  the  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation  curriculum.  Students  may  take  their 
B.  S.  E.  with  library  science  as  a  major  or  a 
minor.  Thus  the  Philippine  Islands  are  now 
able  to  carry  on  their  own  library  training  to 
meet  the  demands  for  school  librarians.  The 
school  libraries  are  established.  They  will  go 
on  and  be  enlarged  and  improved  as  time 
passes.  Much  depends,  as  it  should,  upon  the 
interest  and  initiative  of  the  high  school  prin¬ 
cipals  and  the  backing  of  Bureau  of  Education 
officials.  Printed  helps  are  now  available  for 
any  one  who  needs  or  will  use  them,  and  suit¬ 
able  books  are  available  for  schools  that  have 
the  funds  to  buy  them. 

As  the  writer  now  looks  back  over  those 
twenty  years  of  sunshine  and  shadow,  and  sees 
the  beginning  of  her  adventure,  she  believes  that 
the  labor  and  the  dreams  have  not  been  in  vain. 
She  tried  to  keep  the  faith,  and  do  what  she 
saw  to  do.  Believing  now,  as  she  did  twenty 
years  ago,  that  the  greatest  assets  of  this  country 
or  of  any  other  are  the  children  of  the  land,  and 
that  the  vocation  offering  the  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  service  is  the  teaching  profession, 
she  cannot  separate  education,  culture,  and  the 
intelligent  use  of  leisure  from  the  use  of  books. 
As  a  teacher  of  teachers  she  strives  to  bring  the 
right  book  to  the  right  child  at  the  right  time. 
At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  Islands  has 
there  been  a  more  urgent  need  for  this  than 
now.  In  the  pioneer  days  there  was  but  one 
problem — to  get  the  books;  today  there  are 
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two — to  get  the  good,  and  exclude  the  poor. 
In  this  held,  alas,  there  is  so  much  to  do,  so 
little  done.  The  harvest  is  ready  and  the 
laborers  are  few.  What  dreamers  are  ready  now 
to  pick  up  the  banner  of  service  and  spend  a 
part  of  themselves  in  carrying  on  this  thrilling 
adventure?  Will  the  next  paper  “The  Awaken¬ 
ing”  answer  this  question?  Where  there  is 
vision  the  people  do  not  perish. 

The  foregoing  paper  was  read  at  the  summer 
meeting  of  the  Library  Association  of  the 
Philippines. 

The  Springfield  City  Library 
Bulletin  1887-1927 

HAT  may  be  the  pioneer  library  bulletin 
celebrated  its  fortieth  anniversary  in 
November.  The  City  Library  Bulletin  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Library  Association  was 
first  issued  in  November  1887  as  a  monthly 
paper  of  about  the  size  of  the  present  Literary 
Digest  and  of  twelve  pages  in  length.  Dr. 
William  Rice,  then  librarian,  solicited  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  business  men  whose  advertisements 
partially  met  the  expense  of  publication.  An 
article  in  this  first  number  on  the  history  and 
work  of  the  City  Library  stated  that  in  the 
twenty-eight  years  from  the  founding  of  the  li¬ 
brary  to  its  being  made  free  in  1885  more  than 
1,052,372  volumes  had  been  circulated.  This 
total  circulation  of  twenty-eight  years  is  now 
exceeded  in  eight  months  at  the  present-day 
library. 

Seven  new  books  were  noted  as  being  of 
special  interest.  All  these  seven  books  are  still 
on  the  library  shelves  and  still  in  use.  They 
were  Chamay’s  Ancient  Cities  of  the  New 
World;  Bolton’s  Famous  American  Authors; 
the  Memoirs  of  Wilhelmine,  Margravine  of 
Baireuth;  Drake’s  Making  of  the  Great  West; 
Howells’  Modern  Italian  Poets;  Knox’s  De¬ 
cisive  Battles  Since  Waterloo;  and  Craik’s  An 
Unknown  Country. 

The  Chicago  Censorship 
Question 

OLLOWING  is  the  text  of  the  reply  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Library  Board  of  Trustees 
to  the  Mayor’s  remonstrance  regarding  the  use 
of  certain  books  in  the  Chicago  Public  Library: 

“With  all  due  regard  to  Your  Honor,  we 
fundamentally  disagree  with  you  in  your  con¬ 
tention. 

“You  expressly  stress  a  condemnation  of 
Inge  s  England  and  Dr.  Gibbon’s  pamphlet  on 
The  Europe  of  Our  Day.  The  latter  is  only 


one  of  a  series  of  pamphlets  on  various  subjects 
issued  by  the  American  Library  Association  and 
circulated  in  almost  every  public  library  in  the 
United  States.  We  do  not  sponsor  these  read¬ 
ing  courses  any  more  than  we  sponsor  the  opin¬ 
ions  expressed  in  the  million  and  a  half  other 
volumes  on  the  shelves  of  the  public  library. 

“You  ask  for  enlightenment  and  explanation 
in  regard  to  study  courses  and  quote  passages 
which  you  say  are  ‘biased  and  unfair  and  in 
instances  most  insulting  in  their  comments  on 
America  and  American  policies  and  detrimental 
to  this  country,’  If  your  informant  had  quoted 
correctly  and  had  given  the  context  of  the  pas¬ 
sages  in  question  we  are  sure  your  criticism 
would  not  have  been  so  drastic. 

“However,  even  taking  the  passages  quoted 
at  their  worst,  we  believe  these  books  should  be 
supplied  to  the  library  patrons  that  they  may  be 
acquainted  with  every  shade  of  opinion.  In 
this  the  Chicago  library  is  like  all  other  public 
libraries  in  the  world,  a  depository  of  human 
thought;  consequently  much  of  its  contents  are 
contradictory. 

“This  exchange  and  freedom  of  thought  we 
consider  the  primary  function  of  a  library  and 
in  keeping  with  the  American  ideal  of  a  free 
press.  Any  other  course  would  lead  to  an 
arbitrary  censorship  as  detrimental  to  Ameri¬ 
can  political  liberty  as  to  American  academic 
thought.” 

El  Libro  Nacional 

A  COMMUNICATION  addressed  to  the  U.  S. 

Minister  to  Peru,  Hon.  Miles  Poindexter, 
by  Sehor  Augusto  Aguirri  Morales,  director  of 
the  Editorial  y  Bibliotheca  el  Libro  Nacional  of 
Lima,  Peru,  sets  forth  the  objectives  of  this 
institution  as  in  the  first  place  the  publication 
and  distribution  of  works  by  Peruvian  authors, 
especially  such  as  deal  with  the  various  aspects 
of  Peruvian  life  and  culture;  and  also  the  edit¬ 
ing  of  a  monthly  Boletin  Bibliografico  which 
shall  represent  the  cultural  activities  of  the 
country.  It  will  also  serve  as  a  general  center 
of  information.  In  the  second  place  this  institu¬ 
tion  will  correct  and  make  available  to  Peruvian 
students  material  relating  to  friendly  countries. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends  and 
for  the  development  of  sound  international 
undei  standing  the  institution  wishes  the  names 
of  libraries  and  other  establishments  in  this' 
country  which  desire  to  receive  its  publications 
and  bulletins.  It  wishes,  also,  to  receive  for  its 
library  books  of  North  American  authors,  peri¬ 
odicals,  bulletins,  memoirs  and  official  publi¬ 
cations. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Director,  Casillo  2094,  Lima,  Peru. 


Science  Books  in  the  High  School  Library 

Address  of  R.  Clifford  Hendricks  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  to  the 

Nebraska  Library  Association 


A  SCIENCE  teacher  is  more  likely  to  be 
found  in  a  laboratory  than  in  a  library. 
k  Agassiz  said,  “Study  nature,  not  books.” 
We  chemistry  teachers  have  made  as  something 
of  a  slogan  “Real  chemistry  can  be  studied  only 
in  the  laboratory.”  Yet,  I  surmise  that  Agassiz 
and  some  of  the  chemists  have  forgotten  that  be¬ 
fore  or  at  the  same  time  that  they  teach  science 
they  must  teach  folks,  young  men  and  young 
women.  These  young  people,  for  some  eight  or 
more  years,  have  been  taught  to  read  books. 
Are  science  teachers  not  unwise  if  in  their  zeal 
to  have  “Mother  Nature  [take]  the  child  on 
her  knee”  they  neglect  to  make  the  most  of 
those  other  books  which  their  ancestral  fathers 
have  written  for  them? 

Do  our  high  schools  have  science  books? — - 
An  investigation  made  in  1926  by  a  representa¬ 
tive  committee1  reports  that  1863  high  schools 
in  twenty-eight  states  average  only  forty  dol¬ 
lars  a  school  a  year  for  books  and  magazines 
for  chemistry.  A  survey  made  the  same  year2 
shows  thirty-two  per  cent  of  Nebraska’s  high 
schools  making  no  provision  for  either  library 
books  or  magazines  on  chemistry.  These 
schools  report  an  average  science  library  of  but 
fifty  books,  and  three  per  cent  of  these  high 
schools  report  no  science  books  whatever  in 
their  libraries. 

A  study,3  made  in  1920,  says:  “The  great 
majority  (over  seventy  per  cent  in  the  median 
library)  of  the  references  in  the  library  are 
listed  under  English  and  history.”  Perhaps  this 
condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  “it  is  hard  to 
get  lists  of  such  books  suitable  for  schools.”4 

Would  a  science  library  be  used  if  it  existed 
in  the  high  school?  An  examination  of  eleven 
widely  used  high  school  chemistry  text  books 
shows  that  but  five  give  any  sort  of  a  list  of 
desirable  chemistry  books  for  the  high  school 
library  and  that  but  three  of  the  eleven  even 
hint  in  the  text’s  body  that  there  is  any  chem¬ 
istry  beyond  its  cover.  A  study  of- nine  current 
physics  text  books  shows  but  two  citing  any 
reference  material  and  none  suggesting  desir¬ 
able  books  for  the  library. 


1  Committee  of  Chemical  Education  of  A.  C.  S.  / our. 

Chem.  Ed.  4:  911-913.  1927. 

2  B.  Clifford  Hendricks  and  John  S.  Chambers.  Chem¬ 
istry  Teaching  in  Nebraska.  (Unpublished  paper) . 
1927. 

3  Earl  R.  Glenn,  Sc.  and  Math.  21:  217-239.  1921. 

4  Zaidee  Brown,  Standard  Catalog  for  High  School 

Libraries.  1926. 


Curtis5  in  “The  Use  of  Extensive  Reading  by 
Students  in  General  Science,”  for  a  group  of 
eighty-four  selected  high  schools  says,  “Extra¬ 
text  readings  are  required  in  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  high  schools  [but]  extensive  reading  does 
not  exist  as  a  course  requirement.” 

Committee  G  reports0  to  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  University  Professors  that  “There  is 
marked  dissatisfaction  both  with  the  amount 
and  quality  of  voluntary  reading  done  by  the 
college  student.” 

In  other  words,  here  is  evidence  that  teachers 
of  science  are  neglecting  the  improvement  of 
the  science  department  of  their  high  school 
libraries  and  are  failing  to  cultivate  the  use  of 
it  by  their  students.  This  failure  of  the  science 
teachers  in  a  measure  accounts  for  the  speak¬ 
er’s  presence  before  a  group  of  librarians.  He 
is  soliciting  help  in  correcting  such  a  situation. 

What  can  be  done?  Where  is  the  fault?  Is 
it  the  dearth  of  books,  the  indifference  of  the 
teacher,  or  the  lack  of  seriousness  in  our  young 
people?  Whatever  may  be  the  reply,  will  it 
not  in  the  end  mean  we  need  more  good  books 
on  science  in  the  high  school  libraries;  that 
teachers  be  won  to  the  value  of  extensive  pupil¬ 
reading  of  books  on  science  and  that  high 
school  pupils  need  to  be  aroused  to  the  satis¬ 
factions  they  are  missing  when  they  fail  to  read 
widely. 

How  to  get  books  for  the  high  school  library 
has  been  discussed  by  Miss  Harper  in  an  article 
published  in  1923. 7  How  many  to  get  for  any 
particular  school  library  has  also  been  consid¬ 
ered  by  Earl  R.  Glenn,  in  an  article  published 
in  1921. 8  Many  general  lists  are  in  circulation 
for  science  libraries.  Nine  such  lists  are  found 
in  the  following: 

F.  D.  Curtis.  “Columbia  Contributions  to 
Education.”  No  .163:  106-109.  1924. 

Earl  R.  Glenn.  General  Science  Quarterly. 
3:  1-10.  1918. 

Pieper  and  Beauchamp.  Everyday  Problems 
in  Science.  Scott  Foresman.  513-573.  1925. 

Hanor  A.  Webb.  Peabody  Journal  of  Edu- 


5  F.  D.  Curtis.  “Columbia  Contributions  to  Educa¬ 
tion.”  No.  163,  p.  9.  1924. 

3  Committee  G.  Bulletin.  Amer.  Ass’n  of  Uni.  Profs. 
10:  111.  1924. 

T  Grace  M.  Harper.  School  Sc.  and  Math.  23  :  40- 
47.  1923. 

8  Earl  R.  Glenn.  School  Sc.  and  Math.  21:  217- 
’39.  1921. 
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cation.  3:  85-119.  1925;  3  340-347.  1926; 
4:  351-358.  1927. 

John  Lester.  Readings  in  Science.  Hough¬ 
ton,  1925.  p.  181-182. 

W.  H.  Cunningham.  Adventures  in  Science. 
Ginn,  1926.  p.  219-221. 

**W.  G.  Smeaton.  University  of  Michigan 
Extension  Division  Bulletin,  v.  27,  no.  17.  1925. 

*Zaidee  Brown.  Standard  Catalog  of  High 
School  Libraries.  1926. 

Morris  Meister.  Monthly  Guide  for  Science 
Teachers,  v.  1,  no.  1.  1921. 

Why  extensive  reading? 

The  present  paper  is  largely  concerned  with 
that  part  of  the  library  variously  described  as 
“popular,”  “humanized,”  “interesting”  and 
“pleasant  reading.”  It  is  the  thought  that  such 
books  might  lead  science  students  to  read 
widely. 

Curtis9  found:  “Extensive  reading  of  scien¬ 
tific  literature:  served  to  increase  individual 
achievement  in  general  science;  stimulated  the 
desire  ...  to  proceed  further  with  the  study 
of  science;  .  .  .  contributed  to  scientific  atti¬ 
tudes.”  Let  us  hope  it  would  do  as  much  for 
all  science  students.  And  may  we  also  assume 
that  extensive  reading  will  “carry  over”  for 
that  larger  percentage  of  our  high  school  sci¬ 
ence  pupils  who  will  never  have  further  course 
work  in  science?  Some  one  has  said  that  they 
and  the  many  students  who  never  take  even 
high  school  science  are  to  form  the  great  body 
of  consumers  of  science  productions  rather 
than  producers  in  that  field.  If  extensive  read¬ 
ing  trains  them  to  be  appreciative  consumers,  is 
not  such  reading  justified? 

What  are  some  readable  science  books? 
Certainly  in  a  series  of  lists  of  science  books 
there  ought  to  be  some  which  are  “humanized” 
and  “interesting.”  Would  not  the  number  of 
lists  in  which  a  given  book  appears  tell  some¬ 
thing  of  its  acceptability?  The  writer  has  at¬ 
tempted  a  canvass  of  a  number  of  lists  for 
acceptable  chemistry  books.  The  outcome  of 
this  survey,  with  the  number,  at  the  right,  indi¬ 
cating  the  frequency  of  each  title’s  appearance 
in  the  lists,  is  submitted  for  what  it  may  be 
worth : 

*E.  E.  Slosson.  Creative  Chemistry.  Cen¬ 
tury.  9. 

Geoffry  Martin.  Modern  Chemistry  and  its 
Wonders.  Van  Nostrand.  8. 

P.  K.  Duncan.  Chemistry  of  Commerce. 
Harper.  7. 

F.  P.  Venable.  Short  History  of  Chemistry. 
Heath.  6. 

XJ.  C.  Philip.  Romance  of  Modern  Chem¬ 
istry.  Lippincott.  6. 

9  Gartis.  “Columbia  Contributions  to  Education.” 

N o.  163,  p.  112.  1924. 


*M.  Faraday.  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle. 
Harper.  6. 

Geoffry  Martin.  Triumphs  and  Wonders  of 
Modern  Chemistry.  Van  Nostrand.  6. 

Ellwood  Hendrick.  Everyman s  Chemistry. 
Harper.  6. 

*Rene  Vallery-Radot.  The  Life  of  Pasteur. 
Doubleday.  5. 

*Otis  Caldwell  and  E.  E.  Slosson.  Science 
Remaking  the  World.  Doubleday.  5. 

W.  A.  Tilden.  Chemical  Discovery  and  In¬ 
vention  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  Dutton.  5. 

P.  K.  Duncan.  Some  Chemical  Problems  of 

Today.  Harper.  5. 

R.  B.  Brownlee  and  others.  Chemistry  of 
Common  Things.  Allyn  &  Bacon.  5. 

Sir  T.  E.  Thorpe.  History  of  Chemistry.  2  v. 
Putnam.  4. 

W.  S.  Tower.  Story  of  Oil.  Appleton.  4. 

A.  Martin.  The  Story  of  a  Piece  of  Coal. 
Appleton.  4. 

M.  M.  P.  Muir.  Heroes  of  Science — Chem¬ 
ists.  Macmillan.  4. 

J.  C.  Philip.  Achievements  of  Chemical  Sci¬ 
ence.  Macmillan.  4. 

R.  M.  Bird.  Modern  Science  Reader.  Mac¬ 
millan.  4. 

P.  K.  Duncan.  The  New  Knowledge.  Barnes. 
4. 

A.  Findlay.  Chemistry  in  the  Service  of  Man. 
Longmans.  4. 

M.  M.  Muir.  The  Story  of  Alchemy.  Apple- 
ton.  4. 

H.  W.  Coun.  Bacteria  Yeasts  and  Molds  in 
the  Home.  Ginn.  4. 

*  J.  H.  Fabre.  Wonder  Book  of  Chemistry.  3. 

C.  R.  Gibson.  Chemistry  and  its  Mysteries. 
Lippincott.  3. 

*E.  E.  Slosson.  Chats  on  Science.  Cen¬ 
tury.  3. 

Sara  W.  Bassett.  The  Story  of  Glass.  Penn 
3. 

Sara  W.  Bassett.  The  Story  of  Silk.  Penn.  3. 

J.  R.  Smith.  Story  of  Iron.  Appleton.  3. 

Mary  S.  Rose.  Feeding  the  Family.  Mac¬ 
millan.  3. 

"E.  E.  Slosson.  Keeping  up  with  Science. 
Harcourt.  3. 

E.  F.  Smith.  Chemistry  in  America.  Apple- 
ton.  3. 

It  is  conceded  that  good  advertising  may 
have  placed  some  of  the  books  listed  and  that 
some,  such  as  the  two  volumes  of  Chemistry  in 
Industry  and  the  one  on  Chemistry  in  Agricul¬ 
ture,  failed  to  appear  in  the  above  list  because 
of  their  recent  publication.  The  titles  starred 
received  a  majority  vote  for  “science  libraries” 
as  well  as  for  chemistry  libraries. 

What  is  a  good  science  book? 

But  are  the  above  thirty-two  titles  of  good 
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books?  What  constitutes  a  good  science  book? 
From  Curtis,  Webb11  and  Glenn1"  as  well  as 
ether  sources  the  writer  would  venture  that  the 
following  qualities  characterize  a  good  science 
book  for  use  in  extensive  reading: 

First,  accuracy:  To  check  this,  one  would 
consider:  What  the  qualifications  of  the  author 
are  for  writing  upon  that  particular  subject. 
Whether  he  was  too  hurried  to  check  up  his 
statements.  To  what  extent  he  was  propagan¬ 
dizing,  i.  e.,  warping  his  findings.  Whether  he 
was  guilty  ol  sacrificing  accuracy  for  style  or 
for  sensation. 

Second,  scientific  approach.  This  quality  is 
desirable  if  “scientific  attitudes”  are  to  be  culti¬ 
vated.  It  might  be  called  the  problem  ap¬ 
proach.  Such  a  book  might  well  employ  some¬ 
thing  of  the  technique  of  the  writer  of  good 
detective  stories. 

Third,  human  interest  appeal.  This  includes 
not  only  the  “general  make-up,”  type,  illustra¬ 
tions  and  page  form,  but  style;  whether  bio¬ 
graphic,  informal,  specific  rather  than  general, 
inductive  rather  than  deductive. 

Fourth,  literary  merit.  Here  should  be  con¬ 
sidered:  diction,  clearness,  appeal  to  the 
imagination,  simplicity  of  language,  and  read¬ 
ing  difficulty. 

Fifth,  recency.  Science  books  need  continu¬ 
ous  revision  to  be  abreast  of  investigational 
progress.  Any  book  older  than  five  and  cer¬ 
tainly  one  older  than  ten  years  should  be  care¬ 
fully  scrutinized  for  this  attribute.  A  late  copy¬ 
right  date  does  not  insure  that  the  book  is  re¬ 
cently  written. 

Before  the  above  list  is  accepted  each  book 
should  be  scrutinized  for  the  five  character¬ 
istics  named,  perhaps  others.  Few  books  will 
measure  up  fully  upon  all  points.  Curtis  would 
also  have  “pupil  choice  and  approval  .  .  . 
made  an  important  criterion  in  the  selection.” 

Can  high  school  students  be  induced  to  read? 

Curtis  says,“  “Pupils,  given  proper  encour¬ 
agement  and  access  to  suitable  books  and  maga¬ 
zines,  will  read  a  very  great  amount  of  scien¬ 
tific  literature  for  recreation  along  with  their 
regular  school  work.” 

The  writer  doubts,  however,  if  “reading  for 
recreation”  can  be  brought  about  by  requiring 
that  reports  upon  this  or  that  from  outside  read¬ 
ing  be  made.  Rather  will  it  not  come,  if  at  all, 
thru  an  indirect  approach?  “Encouragement” 
is  the  word  used  in  the  quotation  given.  How 
encourage?  Why  not  by  suggestion,  satisfac¬ 

10  Ibid.  50-53. 

11  Hianor  A.  Webb  and  John  J.  Didcoct.  How  to 
Teach  Elementary  Science.  Appleton,  1925.  p.  16-18. 

12  E.  R.  Glenn,  General  Science  Quarterly.  3:  1.  1918. 

13  Curtis.  “Columbia  Contributions  to  Education.” 
No.  163,  1924  p.  112. 


tion  and  recognition?  Perhaps  there  may  be 
other  ways,  too. 

Suggestion  may  come  thru  display  of  the 
books  themselves;  or  by  an  apt  characterizing 
comment  from  a  pupil14  or  teacher.  Pertinent 
questions  which  this  book  can  answer  have  been 
placed  by  some  workers  upon  a  card  carried 
by  the  book.15  Sometimes  a  student  commit¬ 
tee,11'  using  a  bulletin  board  does  the  deed.  All 
have  heard  of  the  device  of  reading  a  few  para¬ 
graphs  in  a  highly  interesting  part  of  a  book 
then  laying  it  down,  upon  some  pretext  or  other, 
leaving  the  listeners  in  suspense. 

Satisfaction  as  an  aid  toward  extensive  read¬ 
ing  is  merely  an  application  of  one  of  the  laws 
of  learning.  To  attain  this  aim  ease  of  getting 
a  book  (i.  e.,  reducing  time,  travel,  and  excess 
clerical  work)  deserve  mention.  Why  not  make 
up  the  desired  set  of  books,  have  a  small  travel¬ 
ing  library  box  for  them  and  have  them 
charged  to  the  teacher  who  is  thus  made  sub¬ 
librarian  in  his  own  laboratory? 

Another  factor  contributing  to  satisfaction  is 
that  the  book  live  up  to  its  advertising.  So  far 
as  the  student  is  concerned,  in  this  connection, 
the  items  human  interest  appeal  and  literary 
merit,  as  the  characteristics  of  the  good  sci¬ 
ence  books,  are  of  paramount  importance. 
Teachers  will  be  able  greatly  to  increase  the 
satisfaction  of  their  student  readers,  by  much 
attention  to  these  two  points  as  books  are  being 
selected  for  the  set.  If  the  book  is  used  as  for 
reference  work,  a  full  accurate  index  is  a  highly 
important  satisfaction-aid. 

Recognition  might  be  sub-classed  as  a  means 
of  giving  satisfaction.  In  routine  class  work 
this  would  be  attained  by  an  unfailing  call  for 
all  reports  volunteered  for  by  student.  Of  a 
less  formal  nature  are  parts  of  periods,  per¬ 
haps  called  “booktalk  time,”  devoted  to  in¬ 
formal  reviews  of  books  read.  Here  again 
should  be  mentioned  the  use  of  the  bulletin 
board  for  lists  by  students  of  “Books  I  liked 
best,”  “Books  I  have  read”  and  some  “Best  re¬ 
views  of  books  read  by  members  of  our  class.” 
Schools  which  try  to  recognize  the  superior 
student17  in  their  teaching  procedure  could 
appropriately  allow  this  extensive  reading  to 
use  some  of  that  student’s  marginal  ability. 

What  magazines  are  desirable? 

Magazines  are  generally  considered  a  part 
of  any  library.  For  the  science  teacher  the 
magazines  carry  the  current  science.  It  is  prob- 

14  Washburne,  Winnetka  Graded  Book  List.  Chicago: 
A.  L.  A.,  1926.  p.  6-8;  44-45. 

15  Curtis.  “Columbia'  Contributions  to  Education.” 
No.  163.  1927.  p.  52-53. 

18  Grace  M.  Harper.  School  Science  and  Mathe¬ 
matics.  23:  45.  1923. 

17  B.  Clifford  Hendricks.  Jour.  Chem.,  Ed.  3.  1380. 
1926. 
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ably  conceded  by  all  that  the  “students  will 
never  get  the  true  scientific  spirit  and  point  of 
view  by  merely  reading  magazines.1”  However, 
the  magazine  is  needed,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  impress  the  student  that  science  is 
growing.  For  the  spring  of  1926  for  twenty- 
three  states19  the  order  of  science  magazines  in 
high  school  libraries  was  found  by  survey. 
Only  those  likely  to  be  read  by,  and  of  interest 
to,  students  are  listed  here.  The  order  is  the 
order  of  preference  reported  by  the  survey. 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  Journal  of  Chemical 
Education,  Scientific  American,  Popular  Me¬ 
chanics,  Science  and  Invention,  Science  News 
Letter,  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering, 
General  Science  Quarterly.  In  evaluating  maga¬ 
zines  for  use  of  pupils  in  high  school  science 
the  five  characteristics  of  a  good  book  could 
quite  as  well  be  demanded  of  the  magazine. 

In  brief:  It  would  appear  that  the  science 
section  of  the  high  school  library  is  inadequate. 

18  H.  A.  Webb  and  J.  J.  Didcoct.  op.  cit.  16. 

19  Com.  Chem.  Ed.  A.  C.  S.  Jour.  Chem.,  Ed.  4. 
911-913.  1927. 


A  POPULAR  event  in  Washington  is  that  of 
the  Better  Homes  and  Building  Exposition 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Real  Estate  Beard 
in  co-operation  with  about  a  hundred  local 
business  establishments.  The  second  annual 
exhibit  was  held  this  year  from  October  24  to 
29. 


All  indications  are  that  science  teachers  are  not 
using  the  few  books  and  magazines  there  are 
available.  And  it  is  unquestionably  true  that 
our  high  school  students  are  not  becoming  ex¬ 
tensive  readers. 

Students  can  be  intrigued  into  recreational 
reading  of  books  on  science  if  you  and  I  can 
get  teachers  but  to  do  their  part.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  teacher’s  part  is  to  request 
proper  books  and  magazines  for  the  library 
and  to  encourage  the  reading  student  to  use 
them.  Some  characteristics  of  a  good  book  or 
a  good  magazine  for  general  reading  have  been 
proposed. 

You,  the  guardians  of  the  treasure  lore  of  bur 
fathers,  have  been  proffering  your  services  to 
us  teachers  and  students  of  science  for  a  long 
time.  We  have  been  so  absorbed  and  lost  in 
the  smoke  and  noise  of  our  laboratories  that 
we  have  too  generally  given  little  heed  to  your 
offers.  Some  of  us  are  beginning  to  take 
notice,  however,  and  if  your  patience  will  but 
hold  out  there  may  yet  be  a  rewarding  response 
from  our  group. 


Tbe  Public  Library  has  taken  part  in  the 
exposition  for  the  two  years  of  its  existence 
and  believes  that  the  interest  shown  in  the  li¬ 
brary  booth  justifies  the  effort  put  in  planning 
and  arranging  it. 

The  photograph  of  the  library  booth  shows 
the  central  feature  to  have  been  a  bookcase,  the 


Library  Exhibit  at  Washington’s  Better  Homes 
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doors  of  which  were  kept  hospitably  open,  in¬ 
viting  persons  to  browse  among  the  books. 
Tables  and  chairs  added  to  the  comfort  and 
homelikeness  of  the  small  room,  posters  and 
artistic  prints  gave  the  necessary  touch  of  color, 
and  helped  to  attract  visitors. 

This  year  a  collection  of  one  hundred  adult 
and  juvenile  books  suitable  for  a  home  library 
was  added  to  the  group  of  books  relating  di¬ 
rectly  to  better  home  interests,  and  how  could 
a  home  be  a  “better  home  without  a  bookcase 
filled  wTith  worth  while  hooks?  Care  was  taken 
to  choose  good  but  not  too  expensive  editions 
of  old  favorites  and  some  significant  new  titles, 
covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  The  atten¬ 
tion  aroused  by  the  home  library  has  encour¬ 
aged  the  Public  Library  to  extend  its  usefulness 
still  further  by  offering  to  lend  the  collection 
to  firms  organizing  home  exhibits  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  and  in  this  way  reaching  many 
persons  visiting  displays  of  this  kind.  A  large 
furniture  establishment  has  enthusiastically  ac¬ 
cepted  the  library’s  offer  to  use  the  books  in  its 
next  model  home  exhibit,  and  a  second  firm 
will  probably  use  it  in  the  store  proper. 

Taking  part  in  such  exhibits,  brings  the  li¬ 
brary  to  the  attention  of  many  persons  who  do 
not  realize  the  extent  of  its  usefulness  and 
service. 

Isabelle  B.  Hurlbutt. 

The  Mechanics  of  a  Library 
Survey 

F'lVE  maps  were  made  in  a  recent  library  sur¬ 
vey  of  Boston  conducted  in  order  to  find  out 
which  four  of  the  sixteen  requests  from  citizens 
and  city  councilors  for  new  brahch  libraries  were 
most  worthy  of  consideration.  The  agencies  and 
city  departments  which  it  was  found  necessary 
to  consult  in  making  such  a  series  of  charts 
ranged  from  the  Babson  Institute  to  the  City 
Planning  Board.  The  tangible  results  of  this 
particular  survey  were  nil,  since  the  item  for 
the  branches  was  cut  out  of  the  budget  before 
it  reached  the  City  Council,  but  the  particular 
methods  used,  as  outlined  by  Edith  Guerrier, 
supervisor  of  branches,  in  Libraries  for  October, 
may  be  found  helpful  by  some  other  library 
undertaking  a  similar  survey. 

The  points  considered  were  districts  more  than 
half  a  mile  distant  from  any  branch  of  the 
library,  and  the  number  of  potential  library 
users  in  each  of  these  districts.  Working  maps, 
each  with  Boston’s  thirty-one  branch  libraries 
located,  were  prepared.  Map  No.  1  showed 
ward  and  precinct  boundaries,  and  was  copied 
from  twenty-two  separate  maps,  not  all  on  the 
same  scale,  of  the  city’s  twenty-two  wards,  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  election  commission.  Map  No.  2 
gave  branch  zones  and  their  population.  The 
boundaries  of  these  zones  were  obtained  by 


locating  the  public  schools  served  by  a  branch 
and  then  drawing  lines  so  that  the  schools  were 
within  these  bounds.  The  public  schools  were 
located  by  use  of  the  Boston  School  Manual. 
The  location  of  parochial  schools  was  obtained 
from  the  diocesan  director.  In  determining  how 
the  lines  should  be  drawn  with  regard  to  an 
individual  school,  topographic  conditions  were 
considered  as  well  as  railroad  tracks,  main 
arteries  of  traffic,  etc. 

Map  No.  3  showed  transportation  facilities, 
and  circles  one  mile  and  one-half  mile  from  the 
nearest  library.  Map  No.  4  showed  location  of 
all  the  public  and  parochial  schools;  while  Map 
No.  5  gave  the  location  of  the  thirty-one  existing 
branches  and  the  sixteen  proposed  branches. 
From  the  City  Planning  Board  were  obtained 
maps  showing  the  assessed  value  of  city  prop¬ 
erty,  the  zoning  restrictions  and  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  population  over  a  ten-year  period. 
Data  on  Boston’s  foreign-born  residents  were 
finally  obtained  from  the  Women’s  Municipal 
League,  after  the  Americanization  Division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industries  and  the 
Census  Bureau  had  been  appealed  to  in  vain. 
From  the  Associated  Industries  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  data  on  important  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  were  obtained.  Other  agencies  which  gave 
valuable  information  were  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Boston  Elevated  Railroad,  San¬ 
born  Real  Estate  Map  Company,  and  the  Statis¬ 
tical  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Existing  relief  maps  were  found  to  be  made  on 
too  small  a  scale  to  be  useful,  but  the  Street 
Laying  Out  Department  promised  rough  eleva¬ 
tions  at  street  intersections  with  the  aid  of  which 
some  assistant  may  some  day  make  a  relief  map 
of  her  district. 

Under  Notes  and  Statistics  the  following  data 
were  assembled  for  each  branch:  Percentage  of 
the  voting  population  who  are  card  holders; 
percentage  of  gain  in  book  accessions,  circula¬ 
tion,  and  card-holders  over  a  ten-year  period; 
notes  based  on  personal  study  of  the  topography 
and  buildings  of  each  precinct  in  nine  wards 
outside  the  main  business  district;  enrollment 
of  pupils  and  the  number  of  registered  card¬ 
holders  in  each  public  school ;  and  distance  from 
the  nearest  branch  to  each  proposed  branch 
(measured  by  taximeter).  The  results  of  the 
research  were  assembled  and  brief  notes  on  the 
need  for  a  new  branch  in  each  of  the  proposed 
locations  were  made.  The  summary  covering 
all  notes  occupied  one  page. 

As  an  experiment,  the  library  is  entering  on 
one  map  against  each  city  block  the  number  of 
card  holders,  with  a  view  of  finding  out  what 
parts  of  a  library’s  district  yield  the  greatest 
number  of  book  borrowers.  Users  of  the 
branches  have  shown  themselves  much  interested 
in  and  proud  of  these  maps. 
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The  uncontradicted  and  widely-spread  re¬ 
ports  as  to  the  library  situation  in  Chicago, 
which  evoked  first  laughter,  and,  on  sober 
second  thought,  distress  thruout  the  country 
over  the  story  of  the  book  auto-da-fe  on 
the  lake  front,  seem  to  have  had  their  origin 
in  newspaper  sensationalism  and  misdirected 
humor.  The  foolish  Mayor  of  Chicago  did  in¬ 
deed  start,  possibly  at  the  instigation  of  others, 
an  absurd  campaign  against  certain  American 
histories  by  recognized  authorities,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Library  Board  of  Trustees.  But  that  body 
acted  with  entire  dignity  in  an  unanimous  re¬ 
sponse,  including  the  signature  of  Trustee  Herr¬ 
mann,  who,  altho  in  close  personal  relations 
with  the  Mayor,  joined  with  his  colleagues. 
Chicago’s  librarian  was  represented  in  press  re¬ 
ports  as  giving  interviews,  distorted  as  is  too 
frequently  done  by  interviewers,  expressing 
willingness  to  execute  orders  entirely  incom¬ 
patible  with  decent  library  administration. 
The  Chicago  trustees  have,  in  fact,  phrased 
the  library  creed  in  no  uncertain  terms  and 
with  admirable  effectiveness.  They  say:  “We 
believe  these  books  should  be  supplied  to  the 
library  patrons  that  they  may  be  acquainted 
with  every  shade  of  opinion.  In  this  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Public  Library  is  like  all  libraries  in  the 
world,  a  depository  of  human  thought;  conse¬ 
quently  much  of  its  contents  are  contradictory. 
This  exchange  and  freedom  of  thought  we  con¬ 
sider  the  primary  function  of  a  library,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  American  ideal  of  a  free  press. 
Any  other  course  would  lead  to  an  arbitrary 
censorship  as  detrimental  to  American  political 
liberty  as  to  American  academic  thought.” 
These  are  golden  words.  To  this  dignified  and 
wise  response  the  Mayor  has  retorted  with  a 
brazen  demand  that  the  trustees  resign  their 
job  if  they  will  not  bend  to  his  will.  The  latest 
story  is  that  he  will  enlighten  Chicago  from 
the  chair  of  reformed  history  in  Chicago’s  City 
Hall  with  radio  lectures  intended  to  out-propa- 
gandate  the  British  propaganda  directed  by 
King  George  from  Buckingham  Palace. 


|  HE  library  schools  are  all  well  under  way 
with  the  maximum  number  of  students,  the 
School  of  Library  Service  at  Columbia  leading 
with  its  several  extension  features  enrolling  over 
five  hundred  students,  including  over  one  hun¬ 
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dred  and  fifty  candidates  for  the  B.S. 
degree.  The  need  for  new  schools  is  more 
and  more  evident,  especially  to  train  high 
school  librarians  and  teacher  librarians  for 
the  grade  schools,  and  one  important  devel¬ 
opment  in  this  field  in  the  near  future  is  likely 
to  be  the  establishment  at  the  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers  in  Nashville  of  a  library 
school  which  will  supply  this  special  need  for 
the  South  and  possibly  help  to  enlighten  Ten¬ 
nessee,  whose  name  has  already  become  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  synonym  for  anti-evolution  backslid¬ 
ing.  The  Library  School  in  Paris  opened  its 
fourth  year  last  week  with  twenty  students,  its 
maximum,  selected  from  forty  applicants  in 
various  continental  countries  where  local  exami¬ 
nations  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  sifting 
out  those  most  desirable,  whether  or  not  they 
could  come  to  Paris  for  the  preliminary  test. 
The  Paris  School  is  now  adopting  the  settled 
policy  of  admitting  preferably  those  already  in 
library  service  and  in  important  positions  who 
desire  the  inspiration  and  training  of  American 
library  methods  rather  than  untrained  work¬ 
ers  seeking  elementary  library  education.  This 
is  doubtless  the  wise  course  for  producing  the 
most  effective  and  immediate  results,  as  thru¬ 
out  the  continental  libraries  there  is  great 
interest  in  American  library  methods  and  in  the 
American  library  ideal. 


IT  has  been  difficult  to  compare  the  relative 
growth  of  American  libraries  from  time  to 
time  because  the  methods  of  the  several  censuses 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  or  otherwise 
have  been  so  varied.  In  1876  the  schedule  cov¬ 
ered  3,723  libraries  of  300  volumes  and  over; 
while  in  1908  there  were  2,298  libraries 
scheduled  with  5000  or  over.  The  latest  figures 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  those  for  1923  pub¬ 
lished  last  year,  cover  only  5,080  libraries 
above  3000  volumes  each.  Each  of  these  meth¬ 
ods  has  full  justification  and  the  one  objection 
is  the  indicated  difficulty  of  comparison.  The 
new  American  Library  Directory,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  volume,  adopts  another  method,  based  on 
population,  for  in  a  place  of  less  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  people  a  real  library  is  scarcely  probable, 
tho  under  exceptional  circumstances  it  does 
exist.  On  this  basis  the  Directory  lists  4603 
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public  and  semi-public  libraries,  in  addition  to 
2618  educational  and  professional  libraries, 
2490  high  school  libraries,  843  business  and 
other  special  libraries,  258  miscellaneous  libra¬ 


ries,  37  libraries  in  U.  S.  territories  and  depend¬ 
encies,  454  libraries  in  Canada  and  Newfound¬ 
land — 11,303  libraries  in  all.  This  is  progress 
indeed  however  the  computation  may  he  made. 


In  the  Library  World* 


New  York 

EGISTRATION  in  graduate  classes  in  the 
School  of  Library  Service,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  192,  and  126  in  the  undergraduate. 
The  number  registered  in  the  School  during  the 
Summer  Session  was  252,  making  a  total  regis¬ 
tration  so  far  in  the  present  academic  year  of 
570  different  students. 

Of  the  192  registered  in  the  graduate  depart¬ 
ment  152  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  37  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science,  altho  seven  of  the  latter 
are  for  the  present  not  matriculated  for  any  de¬ 
gree.  Twenty-three  of  the  first-year  students 
and  fifteen  of  the  advanced  group  are  following 
a  part-time  program. 

Thq  students  in  the  undergraduate  group  are 
of  twTo  types:  first,  those  regularly  matriculated 
as  candidates  for  the  Certificate  of  the  School 
and  taking  regular  library  school  courses,  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  graduate  courses,  but  given  in  the  late 
afternoon,  evening,  and  Saturday  morning;  and, 
second,  extension  students  not  candidates  for 
the  certificate.  A  large  proportion  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  both  groups  are  college  graduates. 

Plans  had  been  made  to  accommodate  a  first- 
year  graduate  class  of  between  80  and  100,  to  be 
divided  into  two  sections  as  last  year.  Early  in 
the  Summer  it  became  evident  that  with  the  great 
number  of  applications  being  received  it  would 
be  impossible  to  enforce  such  a  drastic  limita¬ 
tion.  The  limit  has  been  raised  to  let  in  over 
150,  and  the  class  has  been  divided  into  four 
sections.  Three  new  full-time  instructors  and 
additional  revisers  have  been  engaged  and  a 
duplicate  equipment  of  bibliographical  and  ref¬ 
erence  works  required  in  the  laboratory  and 
problem  work  purchased.  Eighteen  of  these 
students  are  men. 

The  opportunity  to  divide  the  entering  class 
into  four  sections  of  approximately  equal  size 
is  proving  to  be  a  great  advantage.  Tire  divi¬ 
sion  was  made  on  the  basis  of  experience.  One 
section  is  composed  entirely  of  students  who 
have  had  little  or  no  library  experience,  and 
another  of  those  with  very  extensive  experience. 

*Owing  to  lack  of  space  most  of  the  items  belonging 
to  this  department  are  held  over.  The  two  items  given 
here  were  received  too  late  for  inclusion  with  notes 
from  the  other  schools  in  the  number  for  November  1. 


The  two  intermediate  sections  are  closely  graded 
on  the  basis  of  experience.  This  close  grading 
according  to  experience  has  never  before  been 
possible  in  library  school  classes  and  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff  is  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  it  is 
a  great  aid  in  the  work  of  instruction. 

Alice  I.  Hazeltine,  assistant  professor  of  li¬ 
brary  administration,  in  charge  of  work  with 
children,  is  giving  an  extramural  extension 
course  once  a  week  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Mar¬ 
gery  Quigley  is  giving  a  course  in  reference 
service  on  Saturday  morning  from  10  to  12,  to  a 
class  of  23  made  up  largely  of  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Queens  Borough  Public  Library. 

Of  the  thirty-seven  second-year  students  only 
six  were  members  of  the  Columbia  Class  of  1927 
for  no  student  is  permitted  to  go  on  at  once 
with  work  for  the  Master’s  degree  unless  he  has 
had  unusual  experience  before  entering  the 
school.  The  remainder  of  the  class  is  made  up 
of  graduates  of  various  library  schools,  who 
have  had  at  least  one  year’s  experience  in  the 
field  in  which  they  are  working  for  their  degree. 
The  following  schools  are  represented:  Boone 
University,  University  of  California,  Carnegie 
(Pittsburgh),  University  of  Illinois,  New  York 
Public  Library,  New  York  State,  St.  Louis  Pub¬ 
lic  Library,  Simmons  College,  University  of 
Washington,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Quebec 

THE  first  session  of  the  one  year  course  in 
Library  Science  to  be  given  at  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity  opened  on  October  1st  with  twenty  full 
time  students,  a  carefully  selected  group  chosen 
from  numerous  applications.  The  aim  of  the 
school  is  to  give  a  well  balanced  one-year  course 
which  will  prepare  trained  librarians  for  Cana¬ 
dian  libraries. 

Altho  entrance  requirements  are  for  senior- 
matriculation  (equivalent  to  readiness  to  enter 
the  sophomore  class  of  any  recognized  univer¬ 
sity)  there  are  nine  students  with  B.A.  degrees. 
Four  of  the  students  havq  had  previous  library 
experience  and  five  have  had  training  class 
courses.  The  largest  number  of  students  come 
from  the  Province  of  Quebec;  the  provinces  of 
Ontario,  British  Columbia,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick  and  Manitoba  are  also  represented. 


Library  Book  Outlook 


THE  stream  of  biography  books  continues 
unabated. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  Shelley:  His  Life  and 
Work,  by  Walter  Edwin  Peck  (Houghton-Mif- 
flin,  2  v.,  $12.50),  presenting  a  new  conception 
of  the  poet,  being  the  fruit  of  many  years’  re¬ 
search  and  much  new  material. 

Emil  Ludwig’s  Bismarck:  the  Story  of  a 
Fighter  (Little-Brown,  $5)  and  John  Drink- 
water’s  Oliver  Cromwell  (Doran,  $2.50)  are 
bound  to  be  popular. 

Other  welcome  new  biographies  of  subjects 
somewhat  neglected  are:  That  Man  Heine,  by 
Lewis  Browne  (Macmillan,  $3),  the  first  biog¬ 
raphy  of  the  great  German  in  forty  years;  The 
Seven  Strings  of  the  Lyre,  by  Elizabeth  W. 
Schermerhorn  (Houghton-Mifflin,  $4)  ;  a  retell¬ 
ing  of  the  story  of  George  Sand’s  love  affairs, 
from  her  memoirs,  letters,  and  book-prefaces; 
Gentleman  Johnny  Burgoyne,  by  F.  J.  Hudle- 
ston  (Bobbs-Merrill,  $5),  subtitled  “The  Mis¬ 
adventures  of  an  English  General  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution”;  Henry  Thoreau:  the  Cosmic 
Yankee,  by  J.  Brooks  Atkinson  (Knopf,  $2.50), 
an  interpretation  of  the  character  of  this  noted 
American  author;  David  Livingstone:  Explorer 
and  Prophet,  by  Charles  J.  Finger  (Doubleday- 
Page,  $2),  written  by  one  who  has  many  times 
crossed  Livingstone’s  trail  and  talked  with  men 
who  knew  him;  and  Monsieur  Charles,  by  Eric 
Rede  Buckley  (Appleton,  $3.50),  the  tragedy  of 
the  true  Dauphin,  Louis  XVII,  of  France. 

New  Napoleon,  Lincoln,  and  Mussolini  books 
are  offered  in  Napoleon  and  His  Women 
Friends,  by  Gertrude  Aretz  (Lippincott,  $5), 
a  portrayal  of  all  the  women  who  played  a  part 
in  Napoleon’s  life;  The  Women  Lincoln  Loved, 
by  William  E.  Barton  (Bobbs-Merrill,  $5), 
which  includes  his  mother,  stepmother,  sister, 
and  two  grandmothers  in  addition  to  Ann  Rut¬ 
ledge,  Mary  Owens,  and  Mary  Todd;  and  Benito 
Mussolini,  the  Man,  by  Vahdah  Jeanne  Bordeux 
(Doran,  $5),  written  by  an  intimate  friend. 

There  is  also  another  Emil  Ludwig  book,  en¬ 
titled  Genius  and  Character  (920,  Harcourt- 
Brace,  $3.50),  consisting  of  short  studies  of 
eighteen  men  of  genius,  prefaced  by  a  chapter 
on  the  writing  of  history. 

New  travel  books  of  interest  comprise  The 
Cliff  Dwellers  of  Kenya,  by  J.  A.  Massam 
(916.7,  Lippincott,  $6),  an  account  of  an  Afri¬ 
can  pastoral  people  who  occupy  a  long  moun¬ 


tain  escarpment  whither  they  were  driven  for 
refuge  by  raids,  famine,  and  drought;  Camels! 
by  Daniel  W.  Streeter  (916.6,  Putnam,  $2.50), 
in  which  the  light  hearted  author  cameleers  his 
way  thru  the  Sudan;  Morocco  from  a  Motor,  by 
Paul  E.  Vernon  (916.4,  Macmillan,  $5),  which 
covers  the  country  from  Algiers  to  Marrakesh, 
on  the  Atlantic,  illustrating  the  text  with  color- 
plates;  The  Land  of  the  Rhone,  by  Hugh  Quig¬ 
ley  (914.4,  Houghton-Mifflin,  $5),  an  historico- 
descriptive  account  of  a  fascinating  part  of 
France,  including  Lyons  and  Provence;  and 
New  York  Nights,  by  Stephen  Graham  (917.471, 
Doran,  $4),  presenting  scenes  and  incidents  of 
Manhattan  night-life. 

Two  history  books  of  interest  are:  The  Reign 
of  Rasputin,  by  M.  V.  Rodzianko  (947,  Stokes, 
$4) ,  being  the  story  of  an  empire’s  collapse,  as 
told  in  the  memoirs 'of  the  late  president  of  the 
Russian  State  Duma;  and  Count  Luckner,  the 
Sea  Devil,  by  Lowell  Thomas  (940.9,  Double¬ 
day-Page,  $2.50),  being  the  record  of  one*of  the 
German  ocean  raiders  during  the  War,  a  man 
who  sank  millions  of  pounds’  worth  of  Allied 
shipping  without  taking  a  single  life. 

Aspects  of  the  Novel,  by  E.  M.  Forster  (823, 
Harcourt-Brace,  $2.50),  touches  upon  plot, 
people,  fantasy,  pattern,  and  like  topics. 

Eight  European  Plays,  compiled  by  Winifred 
Katzin  (808.2,  Brentano’s,  $3.50),  is  a  selection 
from  the  French,  Italian,  and  German  dramas, 
made  in  accordance  with  personal  predilection. 

Plays  of  Negro  Life,  compiled  by  Alain  Locke 
(812,  Harper,  $5),  contains  twenty  plays  by 
various  authors  forming  a  source  book  of  native 
American  drama. 

The  Outline  of  Mans  Knowledge,  by  Clement 
Wood  (030,  Copeland,  $5),  traces  world  de¬ 
velopments  in  politics,  history,  science,  litera¬ 
ture,  art,  religion,  and  philosophy.  The  Ro¬ 
mance  of  Reality,  by  Beverly  L.  Clarke  (504, 
Macmillan,  $2.25),  is  an  introductory  book  for 
the  average  reader  who  wants  to  know  something 
about  electricity,  atoms,  electrons,  relativity,  etc. 
Triumphs  of  Medicine,  by  Henry  Simms  Hartzog 
(610,  Doubleday-Page,  $3.50),  is  a  narrative  of 
the  great  achievements  and  personalities  in  the 
history  of  medicine.  Heredity  and  Human 
Affairs,  by  Edward  M.  East  (613.9,  Scribner, 
$3.50),  is  a  primer  in  genetics. 

The  Prohibition  Mania,  by  Clarence  S.  Dar- 
row  (178,  Boni-Liveright,  $2.50),  is  a  reply  to 
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Irving  Fisher’s  defence  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  as  given  in  his  book,  Prohibition  at 
Its  Worst.  Religious  Liberty:  the  Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Illusion,  by  Albert  C.  Dieffenbach  (261, 
Morrow,  $1.50),  aims  to  show  that  all  the 
Protestant  denominations  are  houses  divided 
against  themselves,  and  that  tolerance  and  free¬ 
dom  of  thought  are  still  lacking  in  most  cases. 
Ballyhoo:  the  Voice  of  the  Press,  by  Silas  Bent 
(070,  Boni-Liveright,  $3),  gives  the  author’s 
opinion  of  modern  journalism. 

The  Jesuit  Enigma,  by  E.  Boyd  Barrett  (271, 
Boni-Liveright,  $4),  is  a  history  of  the  Jesuit 
order,  by  one  who  spent  twenty  years  in  it. 

The  Geography  of  American  Antiques,  by 
Lurelle  Van  Arsdale  Guild  (64-5,  Doubleday- 
Page,  $4) ,  gives  a  history  of  all  the  early  Amer¬ 
ican  household  arts,  up  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

Among  new  fiction  titles  special  note  is  taken 
of  Hugh  Walpole’s  Jeremy  at  Crale  (Doran, 


$2),  which  presents  this  author’s  young  hero  at 
an  English  public  school;  Jeffrey  Farnol’s  The 
Quest  of  Youth  (Little-Brown,  $2.50),  a  tale  of 
nineteenth  century  England,  in  which  a  weary 
man  of  the  world  encounters  adventure  while 
in  search  of  his  lost  youth;  Arthur  Train’s  W'hen 
Tutt  Meets  Tutt  (Scribner,  $2),  in  which  five 
new  cases  are  interestingly  handled  by  these  two 
shining  legal  lights;  Zane  Grey’s  Forlorn  River 
(Harper,  $2),  a  typical  Zane  Grey  story  of  love 
and  adventure  in  the  old  West;  Anzia  Yezier- 
ska’s  Arrogant  Beggar  (Doubleday-Page,  $2.50), 
the  story  of  a  girl  from  the  Ghetto  who  could 
not  accept  cold  hearted  charity  gratefully;  Eden 
Phillpotts’  The  Jury  (Macmillan,  $2),  in  Phill- 
potts’  detective  story  vein;  A.  E.  Mason’s 
No  Other  Tiger  (Doran,  $2),  a  mystery  story 
playing  in  tiger  land,  England,  and  France;  and 
Carolyn  Wells’  W'here?s  Emily?  (Lippincott, 
$2),  a  new  Fleming  Stone  mystery  story. 

Louis  N.  Feipel 


Library  Organizations 


New  Jersey  Library  Association 

FOR  the  special  fall  meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  Library  Association  held  (George 
M.  La  Monte,  presiding)  at  Princeton  on  Octo¬ 
ber  22,  the  Association  was  the  guest  of  Prince¬ 
ton  University,  and  members  of  the  Association 
and  their  friends  were  invited  to  visit  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Library.  The  Princeton  Chamber  of 
Commerce  provided  busses  for  a  sight-seeing 
trip  to  the  Princeton  Graduate  College  and 
vicinity.  i 

The  meeting  was  largely  devoted  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  international  relations. 

Margaret  Buttenheim  of  Madison,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  International  Relations  of 
the  New  Jersey  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
spoke  on  “Aids  to  International  Understanding.” 
This  talk  was  based  on  a  list  of  books  issued 
under  the  auspices  of  Miss  Buttenheim’s  com¬ 
mittee.  It  was  compiled  by  several  New  Jersey 
libraries  and  checked  by  a  number  of  organiza¬ 
tions  and  individuals  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  of  the  New  Jersey  Library  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  is  an  annotated  list  of  books  showing 
the  customs  of  other  peoples  and  their  relation 
to  each  other.  The  reading  of  these  books 
should  help  one  to  gain  a  more  sympathetic 
understanding  of  other  countries  and  races.  Miss 
Buttenheim  suggested  that  much  could  be  done 
by  librarians  to  further  the  use  of  this  list  and 
by  influencing  people  to  read  along  these  lines. 
This  talk  was  followed  by  one  on  “Maps  as 
Aids  to  International  Understanding,”  given  by 


Lois  Wenman,  in  charge  of  the  map  collection 
of  the  Newark  Public  Library.  The  study  of 
the  different  kinds  of  maps  and  their  uses,  the 
selection  of  the  most  useful,  and  a  description 
of  the  International  Map  of  the  World  now  un¬ 
der  way  was  included  in  Miss  Wenman’s  talk. 

A  short  business  meeting  followed,  at  which 
time  Miss  Askew  spoke  briefly  on  county  libra¬ 
ries  in  New  Jersey. 

The  first  speaker  of  the  afternoon  session  was 
James  McDonald,  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association.  His  graphic  account  of 
communism  in  Russia  was  exceptionally  en¬ 
lightening.  He  said  that  the  present  regime  in 
Russia  is  not  all  sweetness  and  light,  that  it  is 
no  place  for  liberalism  for  it  is  one  extreme  or 
the  other,  but  that  communism  in  itself  is  a 
religion  to  communists.  Mr.  McDonald  said 
that  the  one  million  is  trying  to  recreate  the  four 
million  in  this  vast  country  which  he  character¬ 
ized  as  backward  in  many  things  modern. 

In  Mrs.  Gerould’s  talk  on  “The  Short  Story” 
she  asked  librarians  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
short  story’s  advancement.  “People  do  not  buy 
collections  of  short  stories  as  often  as  they  do 
novels,  for  many  of  the  stories  have  appeared 
previously  in  magazines.  Often  many  of  the 
best  short  stories  have  been  lost  or  are  difficult 
to  obtain  because  they  have  never  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  collections.  Critics  seem  not  to  take 
the  collections  very  seriously,  tho  many  of  the 
most  remembered  passages  in  fiction  are  from 
short  stories.  Is  not  this  the  test  of  a  story’s 
greatness?”  In  her  opinion  Rudyard  Kipling  is 
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the  supreme  short  story  writer.  Among  the 
great  short  stories  of  the  world  are  certain 
chapters  of  the  Bible,  portions  of  the  Iliad, 
some  of  the  Scottish  ballads  and  Chaucer’s  tales. 
To  these  she  added  Kipling’s  and  some  of  Ring 
Lardner’s  and  quoted  the  Kipling  lines  “There 
are  nine  and  sixty  ways  of  constructing  tribal 
lays,  and-every-single-one-of-them-is-right.” 

Montana  Library  Association 

ROUND  table  discussions  and  reports  from 
-  members  attending  other  library  conven¬ 
tions  were  the  features  of  chief  professional 
interest  at  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Montana  State  Library  Association,  called  to 
order  by  President  Emlyn  Benson  of  Havre  on 
October  10  at  Lewistown.  Elizabeth  Forrest  of 
the  Montana  State  College  Library,  Bozeman, 
reported  on  the  Atlantic  City  and  Philadelphia 
Anniversary  Conference  of  1926;  Geneva  Cook 
of  the  Public  Library,  Bozeman,  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Library  Association  meeting  at  Gear¬ 
hart,  Oregon,  in  June  13-15,  and  Elizabeth  B. 
Powell  of  the  Missoula  Public  Library  the 
A.  L.  A.  Toronto  Conference.  All  were  of  the 
opinion  that  their  respective  conventions  were 
very  enjoyable  and  helpful. 

A  round  table  on  children’s  work’  was  ably 
conducted  by  Louise  Fernald  of  the  Great  Falls 
Public  Library;  Mabel  Collins  of  Graham  & 
Co.,  Spokane,  discussed  some  of  the  new  ju¬ 
venile  books  that  she  had  brought  with  her; 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Wallin  of  Lewistown  gave  a  reading, 
“Sappho,  the  Poetess”;  and  Agnes  Trost,  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Fergus  County  High  School,  Lewis¬ 
town,  told  of  the  history  and  growth  of  this 
library.  A  personal  visit  was  then  paid  by  all 
the  delegates  to  the  high  school  library  and  the 
public  library.  The  public  library  trustees 
entertained  at  dinner  at  the  Calvert  Tea  House. 
An  evening  session  of  music,  and  an  address, 
“Fergus — a  Miniature  of  the  West,”  by  C.  B. 
Worthen  of  the  Fergus  County  High  School 
faculty,  concluded  the  day’s  program. 

At  the  morning  session,  October  11,  Ruth 
Sultzer  of  the  Butte  Public  Library  led  the 
round  table  on  library  problems;  followed  by 
a  paper  on  “Increasing  the  Reference  Service” 
by  Miss  Forrest.  “County  Library  Problems,” 
by  two  county  librarians,  Amy  Johnson  of  the 
Chouteau  County  Library  of  Fort  Benton,  and 
Hazel  Rennie  of  the  Big  Horn  County  Library 
of  Hardin,  were  discussed.  At  noon  the  Kiwanis 
Club  provided  a  very  interesting  program. . 

Elizabeth  Ireland,  superintendent  of  the  city 
schools  of  Havre,  gave  an  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing  talk  on  “Relation  of  our  Public  Schools  to 
our  Public  Libraries,”  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  McLean 
of  Lewistown  told  of  her  experiences  on  “Break¬ 


ing  into  the  Magazines.”  The  afternoon  session 
was  then  adjourned  for  a  drive  around  the 
beautiful  country  near  Lewistown  and  a  delight¬ 
ful  tea  served  by  the  Woman’s  Club.  In  the 
evening  the  librarians  attended  a  lecture  by 
Judge  Ben  Lindsey. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are: 
President,  Elizabeth  Forrest,  Montana  State  Col¬ 
lege  Library,  Bozeman;  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Mary  F.  Homan,  Phillips  County  Library, 
Malta;  secretary,  Amy  Johnson,  Chouteau  Coun¬ 
ty  Library,  Fort  Centon;  treasurer,  Florence 
Catlin,  Hearst  Free  Library,  Anaconda.  Havre 
was  selected  as  the  next  convention  city,  Octo¬ 
ber  8-10,  1928. 

Missouri  Library  Association 

THE  Missouri  Library  Association  held  its 
twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  October  20- 
22,  at  Columbia,  Mo.  This  was  an  ideal  place 
for  a  meeting,  having  in  addition  to  great 
natural  beauty — the  oak  trees  and  maples  were 
blazing  with  color — the  library  of  a  large  state 
university,  two  junior  college  libraries,  the 
State  Historical  Society  library,  a  public  library 
and  one  of  the  largest  book  houses  of  the 
Middle  West. 

The  programs  of  the  general  sessions  were 
quite  varied.  Ruth  Overman,  supervisor  of 
Work  with  Children,  St.  Louis,  reviewed  the 
year’s  juveniles.  Mr.  Compton  gave  practical 
suggestions  for  newspaper  publicity  showing 
how  the  day’s  civic  news  may  be  linked  up  with 
library  activities  and  made  the  subject  of  a 
news  story.  Economic  book  buying  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Miss  Sula  Wagner  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Documents  of  most  use  to  the  small  libra¬ 
ries  were  displayed  and  explained  by  Miss 
Moody.  The  Readers  Advisory  Service  of  the 
St.  Louis  Library  was  explained  in  some  detail 
by  Miss  Doud,  chief  of  that  service,  with  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  on  the  Reading  with  a  Purpose 
courses,  after  which  Dr.  W.  W.  Elwang,  of  the 
Missouri  Store,  Columbia,  gave  a  most  delight¬ 
ful  talk  on  the  joys  of  reading  without  a  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  value  of  the  public  library  as  a  civic 
institution  was  the  subject  of  talks  by  Purd  B. 
Wright,  Kansas  City,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Logan, 
library  trustee,  Columbia,  at  the  Kiwanis 
luncheon  which  the  delegates  attended. 

Thru  the  courtesy  of  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Dalin  Gopal  Mukerji  was  secured  as  the 
speaker  for  one  evening  and  gave  a  fascinating 
talk  on  Kipling  s  India.”  He  told  of  his  own 
boyhood  in  India,  his  home  life,  his  education 
and  his  training  in  jungle  lore.  Mr.  Kipling, 
he  said,  interpreted  Indian  life  as  no  other 
English  writer  has  done.  In  two  respects  only 
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OXFORD  BOOKS 

Architectural  Design  in  Concrete 

By  T.  P.  Bennett  $10.00 

Concrete  as  a  building  material  assumes  ever- 
increasing  importance.  This  is  the  first  compre¬ 
hensive  and  authoritative  volume  of  its  sort  that 
deals  with  such  an  important  subject.  With  one 
hundred  full-page  illustrations  from  photographs. 

Child  Health  and  Character 

By  Elizabeth  M.  Sloan  Chesser,  M.D.  $1.25 
A  small  but  comprehensive  volume  for  parents 
and  teachers,  dealing  with  some  of  the  health  prob¬ 
lems  and  psychological  problems  of  children  from 
infancy  to  adolescence. 

The  New  Germany 

Three  Lectures  by  Ernst  Jackh.  $2.00 

With  an  Introduction  by  Alfred  Zimmern. 

A  clear  and  well-defined  picture  of  political 
Germany  since  1914. 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

American  Branch 

35  West  32  Street  New  York  City 


An  Important  Lincoln  Book 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

THE  TRIBUTE  OF  THE  SYNAGOGUE 

Edited  by  Emanuel  Hertz 

Introduction  by 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Dr.  Butler  calls  these  sixty  addresses 
on  Lincoln  “eloquent,  penetrating, 
sympathetic,  and  full  of  understand¬ 
ing.”  They  constitute  an  invaluable 
addition  to  the  Lincoln  shelf,  and  pre¬ 
sent  fresh  material.  The  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  describes  the  book  as 
“noteworthy.  Many  of  the  addresses 
are  new  to  Lincoln  collectors.” 

Octavo — 702  pages — Illustrated  with 
hitherto  unpublished  Letters,  Por-y 
traits,  and  Title  Pages  of  original 
Pamphlets. 

BLOCH  PUBLISHING  CO. 

31  W.  31st  ST.  NEW  YORK 
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is  his  picture  incomplete.  He  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  know  the  home  life  and  the  women  of 
the  higher  castes. 

Following  a  “Book  Banquet”  at  which  Dr.  A. 
A.  Bostwick  and  members  of  the  College  facul¬ 
ties  reviewed  favorite  books,  the  visitors  and 
friends  gathered  around  a  bonfire  on  the 
grounds  of  Oak  Hill  Hotel,  where  stunts,  stories 
and  good  fellowship  ended  an  exceptionally 
good  meeting. 

Officers  elected  were:  President,  Jane  Morey, 
Jefferson  City;  vice-president,  Grace  Perger, 
Kansas  City  Public  Library;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Drury,  St.  Louis  Library  School; 
treasurer,  William  N.  Collins,  University 
Library,  Columbia. 

Nebraska  Library  Association 

MEMBERS  from  places  as  remote  as  four 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  came  to  Lincoln 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Library 
Association  held  at  the  public  library  October 
13-14.  Among  those  seen  were  the  librarian  of 
Spencer,  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles 
from  Lincoln;  a  trustee  from  Scottsbluff,  four 
hundred  miles  away;  while  Sidney,  nearly  four 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  meeting,  sent 
another  trustee.  Library  interest  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  are  not  on  the  wane  in  Nebraska. 

A  very  fitting  opening  address  on  “Library 
Personnel”  was  given  by  Edith  Tobitt  of  Omaha. 
The  close  relation  existing  between  the  Feder¬ 
ated  Clubs  and  public  libraries  was  clearly  and 
forcibly  shown  by  Mrs.  Evelyn  Minier,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  N.  F.  W.  C.  Gilbert  H.  Doane,  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  read  his 
“Legend  of  the  Book.”  The  Association  visited 
the  state  capitol  and  the  state  library.  Nebraska 
has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  her  new  capitol  as 
an  outstanding  type  of  architecture.  Judge  Let- 
ton,  state  librarian,  spoke  briefly  on  the  history 
of  the  state  library.  Anna  V.  Jennings,  of  the 
Kearney  State  Teachers  College,  presented  ex¬ 
periences  in  a  recent  world  tour,  affording 
glimpses  into  several  libraries  visited. 

One  session  was  given  over  to  the  subject  of 
school  libraries  and  their  future  in  Nebraska. 
In  the  past  two  years  a  decided  growth  in  the 
number  in  the  state  has  been  noted.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  schools  are  just  ten  years  behind 
in  the  library  field.  Rose  B.  Clark,  of  the 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  spoke  on  the 
elementary  school  library.  Dr.  B.  C.  Hendricks, 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  read  a  paper  on 
science  books  in  the  high  school  library,  printed 
in  full  in  this  number.  Mabel  Harris  of  the 
University  Teachers  College,  presided  at  the  sec¬ 
tion,  and  Arnold  H.  Trotier,  of  Kearney  State 
Teachers  College,  conducted  the  round  table. 

On  Friday  evening  at  the  University  Library 


George  B.  Utley,  of  the  Newberry  Library,  spoke 
interestingly  on  rare  books.  The  University 
Library  had  on  display  several  very  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  rare  books  of  which  it  is  the  proud  pos¬ 
sessor. 

Prior  to  the  N.  L.  A.  a  two-day  Institute  was 
conducted  by  the  Library  Commission,  under 
the  direction  of  the  secretary,  Nellie  Williams. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  are: 
President,  Eleanor  M.  Wheeler,  North  Platte; 
first  vice-president,  Mrs.  Nellie  Wilson,  Scotts¬ 
bluff;  second  vice-president,  Florence  Taylor, 
Omaha;  secretary-treasurer,  Mabel  Harris, 
Teachers  College,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lin¬ 
coln. 

Abridged  from  the  report  of 

Marguerite  Nesbit,  Secretary 

S.  L.  A.  Illinois  Chapter 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Chapter  of  the 
xA  Special  Libraries  Association,  held  at  the 
Northwestern  University  School  of  Commerce 
Library  on  October  11,  Dr.  Theodore  W.  Koch, 
librarian  of  the  Northwestern  University  Li¬ 
brary  and  president  of  the  Chicago  Library 
Club,  was  first  speaker.  He  brought  back  to 
Chicago  librarians  a  message  from  the  British 
conference  of  librarians  at  Edinburgh,  and  gave 
a  resume  of  some  of  the  papers  read  at  the  con¬ 
ference.  Dr.  Koch  had  visited  continental  libra¬ 
rians  and  booksellers,  and  the  American  Library 
School  in  Paris  before  proceeding  to  Britain. 
With  a  company  of  other  librarians,  he  travelled 
to  Edinburgh  by  way  of  the  English  Lake  Dis¬ 
trict  and  Manchester. 

The  Chapter  was  fortunate  also  in  having  as 
its  guest  the  National  President,  Mr.  Francis  E. 
Cady  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr.  Cady  gave  a 
clear  explanation  of  why  there  should  be  a 
Special  Libraries  Association  by  describing  the 
field  for  such  an  organization  and  its  program 
of  activities.  The  main  objectives  of  the  Special 
Libraries  Association  for  the  coming  year  were 
outlined  and  suggestions  for  carrying  out  these 
plans  discussed.  Mr.  Cady  reported  the  good 
news  that  a  clearing  house  of  information  would 
be  established  with  permanent  headquarters  and 
presided  over  by  an  executive  secretary. 

Twin  City  Catalogers 

A  FALL  meeting  of  the  group  was  held  in 
St.  Paul  on  October  25th.  Mrs.  Susan 
Stuhr  reported  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Cata- 
logers  section  of  the  A.  L.  A.  conference  in 
Toronto.  Miss  Ranson  spoke  on  some  phases 
of  the  work  of  the  American  Library  in  Paris. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Miss  Amy  Moon, 
Miss  Florence  Mettler,  and  Miss  Jessie  L.  Arms, 
was  appointed  to  present  proposals  for  changes 
in  the  constitution. 
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As  They  Passed  Through  the  Port 

By  Major  General  DAVID  C.  SHANKS 

U.  S.  Army,  Retired,  Commanding  Port  of  Embarkation,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Author  of  “Management  of  the  American  Soldier ” 

1  he  story  of  the  American  soldiers  of  the  great  war  as  they  went  out  and  came 
back  is  told  in  this  book  by  the  man  who  supervised  the  going  and  the  coming  of  the 
two  millions  who  served  Over  There. 

General  Shanks  sensed  the  humor,  the  pathos  and  the  occasional  tragedy  which 
marked  the  passing  through  the  port  of  the  seemingly  endless  procession.  Humor  domi¬ 
nates  the  story  as  it  always  does  when  youth  is  in  the  ranks.  It  is  a  soldier’s  tale 
of  the  American  boy  and  his  high  heart. 

The  attempt  has  been  to  make  of  this  book  neither  a  military  nor  an  official 
history,  but  a  human  story  of  the  American  boy  going  out  to  high  adventure. 

Human  interest  stories ;  amusing  incidents ;  narrow  escapes ;  unusual  or  gripping 
letters ;  interesting  happenings  in  camp,  in  rest  house,  in  hospital,  on  the  piers,  or  on 
board  transport.  351  pp.  47  full  page  illustrations.  $3.00 

THE  CAREY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

404-405  Evening  Star  Bldg.  Washington,  D.  C. 


LIBRARY  PUBLICATIONS 

THE  LIBRARY  JOURNAL 

Duplicate  subscriptions  for  department  librarians  $2.50  a  year. 

Subscription  rate  to  small  libraries  whose  annual  appropriation  is  $3,000  a  year  or  less.  $2.50 

THE  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  DIRECTORY,  1927 

Contains  directories  of  over  10,000  Public,  College,  High  School,  Special,  and  Business  Libraries  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  With  names  of  Librarians  and  data  indicating  the  importance  of 
each  library.  8vo,  cloth  $10  (September  1st). 

ANONYMA  AND  PSEUDONYMA 

Edited  by  Charles  A.  Stonehill,  Jr.  An  elaborate  dictionary  of  vital  importance.  Identifies  many 
books  and  authors  and  is  priced  very  inexpensively.  4  vols.,  cloth  $25.00 

WHITAKER’S  CUMULATIVE  BOOKLIST  (1926) 

A  classified  catalog  of  all  books  published  in  England  during  the  calendar  year,  together  with  an 
}  index  to  authors  and  titles.  Volume  covering  1926.  Invaluable  for  information  concerning  current 

English  publications.  Small  quarto,  red  cloth.  $3-5° 

ENGLISH  CATALOG  OF  BOOKS,  1926 

8vo,  cloth.  $4.00 

'  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  CATALOG,  1927 

Contains  a  price-list  of  the  school  text-books  in  use  in  the  United  States,  arranged  by  subjects. 
Bound  in  paper  cover,  50  cents;  cloth,  red  edges.  $1.00 

WHO’S  WHO  IN  LITERATURE,  1927 

Contains  the  biographical-bibliographical  section  of  the  former  Literary  Year  Book,  revised  and 
enlarged.  Over  4,000  authors  dealt  with,  those  of  America  more  completely  listed  than  in  any 
previous  year.  8vo,  cloth.  $50C 

I  R.  R.  BOWKER  CO.,  62  West  45th  Street  %%  New  York 
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Ohio  Library  Association 

AT  the  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
z"\.  Library  Association,  held  in  Columbus 
October  11-13,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Miss  Bessie  Sargeant  Smith, 
Cleveland  Public  Library;  first  vice-president, 
Miss  Georgia  F.  McAfee,  Lima  Public  Library; 
second  vice-president,  Miss  Bertha  M.  Schnei¬ 
der,  Ohio  State  University  Library;  third  vice- 
president,  Miss  Mary  T.  Hardy,  Van  Wert 
County  Library;  secretary, 'Mrs.  E.  W.  Glenn, 
Wooster  Public  Library;  treasurer,  Mr.  Edgar 
W.  King,  Miami  University  Library. 

Eastern  College  Librarians 

THE  fifteenth  conference  of  Eastern  College 
Librarians  will  be  held  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York,  on  Saturday,  November  26. 

The  morning  session  (10  a.  m.  to  12:45  p.  m.) 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  November  26,  in  the 
Casa  Italiana  (Corner  of  117th  Street  and 
Amsterdam  Ave.).  Luncheon  (80  cents)  will 
be  served  promptly  at  one  o’clock  in  the  third 
floor  dining  room  of  the  Men’s  Faculty  Club 
(117th  Street  and  Morningside  Drive)  and  the 
afternoon  session,  beginning  at  2:15,  will  be 
held  in  the  same  room.  At  4:30  tea  will  be 
served  in  the  School  of  Library  Service,  East 
Hall. 

PROGRAMME 

Mrs.  Anne  W.  Howland  and  Frederick  C. 
Hicks,  presiding 

Some  problems  of  personnel  in  college  and 
university  libraries.  George  A.  Works. 
Standards  of  financial  support  for  college  and 
university  libraries.  James  T.  Gerould. 
Statistics — uniform  or  motley?  Charles  B. 
Shaw. 

College  and  university  library  news,  1926-1927. 
Ernest  J.  Reece,  with  the  assistance  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  School  of  Library  Service. 
Methods  of  utilizing  the  monthly  accession  list 
of  the  British  Museum.  Roger  Howson. 
Minimum  college  entrance  requirements  in  li¬ 
brary  knowledge.  F.  K.  W.  Drury. 

Can  we  get  an  edition  of  federal  government 
documents  on  paper  that  will  last?  H.  M. 
Lydenberg. 

Administration  of  departmental  libraries.  Asa 
Don  Dickinson. 

Do  we  need  a  new  edition  of  the  A.  L.  A.  read¬ 
ing  list,  College  Life  and  College  Sport? 
Report  on  National  Union  List  of  Serials.  H.  M. 
Lydenberg. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Thin  Paper  Editions. 
Carl  L.  Cannon. 

Report  on  Catalogue  of  the  Bibliotheque  Na- 
tionale.  Isadore  G.  Mudge  and  C.  C.  William¬ 
son. 


Luncheon  will  be  provided  only  for  those 
who  ask  to  have  a  place  reserved  not  later  than 
Friday,  November  25. 

C.  C.  Williamson,  Secretary. 

Library  Opportunities 

No  charge  is  made  to  subscribers  to  the  Lebraky 
Journal  for  insertion  of  notices  in  this  department. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  an¬ 
nounces  an  open  competitive  examination  for  an  Asso¬ 
ciate  Librarian. 

Applications  must  be  on  file  -with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  not  later  than 
December  13. 

The  examination  is  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
vacancies  occurring  in  positions  requiring  similar 
qualifications.  The  entrance  salary  is  $3,000  a  year. 

Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report  for 
examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  their 
education,  experience,  and  fitness;  and  a  thesis  or  pub¬ 
lication  to  be  filed  with  the  application. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C., 
or  the  secretary  of  the  United  States  civil  service  board 
of  examiners  at  the  post  office  or  custom  house  in  any 
city. 

Wanted,  head  of  circulation  department  in  large 
public  library  near  Boston.  Training  and  experience 
required.  Salary  $1800.  B.  G.  20. 

Wanted  by  an  institute  of  music,  in  the  East,  an 
assistant  librarian  on  or  before  December  1st,  1927. 
Salary  $2400  a  year.  Also  a  cataloger  by  January  1st, 
1928.  Salary  $1800  a  year.  H.  W.  20. 

The  Trudeau  Sanatorium,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  wants 
for  a  period  of  from  three  to  six  months  an  experi¬ 
enced  librarian,  preferably  one  with  medical  library 
experience,  to  do  a  good  deal  of  cataloging.  Applica¬ 
tions  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  Edward  R.  Baldwin, 
Drawer  131,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Wanted  by  Princeton  University  Library,  a  cataloger, 
salary  $2000;  and  an  assistant  in  charge  of  periodicals 
in  the  acquisitions  department,  salary  $1800.  A  high 
degree  of  training,  experience  and  ability  to  read 
foreign  languages  are  required  in  both  positions. 

Wanted,  young  man  with  reference  library  training 
to  fill  an  opening  in  a  large  reference  library  in  New 
York  City.  Write  stating  experience  and  salary  de¬ 
sired.  C.  P.  20. 

The  Civil  Service  Board  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  announces 
examinations  for  three  positions  as  follow's: 

Chief  of  circulation.  Salary  first  year  $160,  second 
year  $165,  third  year  $175.  Good  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Examination  at  Oakland.  Nov.  29. 

Branch  librarian.  Salary  first  year  $140,  second  year 
$145,  third  year  $150.  Examination  at  Oakland,  Nov.  30. 

Library  assistant.  Salary  first  year  year  $95,  second 
year  $105,  third  year  $115,  after  fifth  year  $130.  Exami¬ 
nation  at  Oakland,  Dec.  1. 

Application  for  all  three  examinations  should  be  filed 
not  later  than  Nov.  28  upon  blanks  obtainable  at 
Room  A,  City  Hall,  Oakland,  Calif.  Full  information 
regarding  qualifications  of  candidates  will  also  be  sup¬ 
plied  upon  request. 
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3  GOOD  BOOKS 
FOR  LIBRARIES 

LOVE  STORIES  OF  FAMOUS 
VIRGINIANS 

By  the  late  Sally  Nelson  Robins.  True  love  stories 
of  the  famous  of  the  Old  Dominion — Washington, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Marshall,  Byrd  and  others. 
Wonderful  descriptions  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Belvoir, 
Monticello  and  other  now  famous  shrines.  152  pages. 
Illustrated.  A  book  that  women  love.  Second  edi¬ 
tion  now  ready.  Price  $2.50  postpaid.  Bound  in 
Colonial  blue  cloth,  gilt  stamped. 

SCOUTS  OF  76! 

By  Charles  E.  Willis.  A  good  sound,  historically 
true  book  of  the  Revolution  for  boys.  Indian  fights, 
adventure  and  fun  in  every  chapter.  Illustrated  in 
black  and  white  and  colored  frontispiece.  344  pages. 
Bound  in  buff  cloth.  Price  $1.75  postpaid. 

RHYMES  OF  A  CROSS-ROADS  MAN 

By  Tom  Meacham,  humorist,  poet,  lecturer,  author, 
business  man.  A  real  book  of  humor  and  philosophy 
— a  laugh  in  every  line.  Negro  dialect.  Illustrated 
with  pen  and  ink  sketches.  204  pages.  Price  $2.00 
postpaid. 

Dietz  Publishing  Company 

"Good  Books  from  a  Good  Southern  Press’’ 

109  East  Cary  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia 


WORLD 

UNITY 

A  Monthly  Magazine 

for  those  who  seek  the  world 
outlook  upon  present  develop¬ 
ments  of  science,  philosophy, 
religion,  ethics  and  art. 

In  World  Unity  Magazine  a  large  group 
of  progressive  scientists,  philosophers, 
novelists,  poets  and  ethical  leaders  are  co¬ 
operating  to  bear  responsible  witness  to 
the  emergence  of  an  international  con¬ 
science  and  mind. 

First  issue  October,  1927 

Sample  copy  to  Librarians  on  request. 

World  Unity  Publishing 
Corporation 

4  East  12th  Street,  New  York  City 


Do  You  Want 

Do  You  Need 

a  Better 

a  New 

Position? 

Librarian? 

We  have  desirable 
openings  all  over 
U.  S.  All  branches 
of  library  work. 

Write  us  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 

Tell  us  your  needs. 

We  can  supply  the 
person  you  require 
for  any  place  on  your 
staff.  Service  free  to 
employers. 

Dept.  A 

AMERICAN  LIBRARIANS'  AGENCY 

WINDSOR,  CONN. 

Out-of-Print  Books  and 
Books  on  Special  Subjects 

promptly  and  reasonably  supplied  from  our  own 
stock,  or  diligently  searched  for  and  reported 
free  of  charge.  We  carry  a 
CHOICE  STOCK  OF  SECOND  HAND  BOOKS 
in  all  departments  of  Art,  Science,  and  Literature 
and  pay  particular  attention  to  the  wants  of 
Public,  University  and  Special  Libraries 
Correspondence  Solicited 

DAUBER  &  PINE  BOOKSHOPS,  Inc. 
66  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Telephone:  Chelsea  5670  Open  Evenings 


“Highly  interesting  and  instructive.  .  .  a  wealth 
of  facts,  authorities,  and  arguments  .  .  .  expressed 
.  .  .  clearly  and  graphically.” — The  late  Francis 
P.  Siegfried,  Overbrook,  Pa. 


Are  Mediums 
Really  Witches? 

OR 

The  Vexed  Question  of  Spiritism 

By  JOHN  P.  TOUEY 


“It  is  a  popular  presen¬ 
tation  '  of  an  intriguing 
subject.”  —  America, 
Oct.  1. 

“The  author  .  .  .  sup¬ 
ports  his  contention 
with  .  .  .  learning.” — 
N.  Y.  Sun,  Oct.  29. 

“This  new  American 
work  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Touey 


is  .  .  .  particularly  wel¬ 
come.”  —  The  Tablet, 
Lon.,  Sept.  10. 

“Mr.  Touey  regards 
[induced]  spiritistic 
manifestations  as  the 
work  of  evil  spirits,  and 
goes  a  long  way  to  show 
that  they  are  such.” — 
Maryland  Churchman, 
Oct. 


WICKERSHAM  PRESS 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Cloth  $1.76  Postage  10  oent*  extra 


Among  Librarians 


B.  Jeannette  Burrell,  1924  New  York  State, 
has  resigned  her  position  as  head  cataloger  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Engineering  to  become  first  assistant  in  the 
Catalog  Department  of  Ohio  State  University 
Library. 

Charles  H.  Compton,  assistant  librarian  of 
the  St.  Louis  Public  Library  writes  interestingly 
of  “The  Librarian  and  the  Novelist,”  in  the 
October  number  of  the  South  Atlantic  Quar¬ 
terly.  Mr.  Compton  believes  that  novelists  have 
not  made  the  most  of  the  opportunities  to  do 
justice  in  fiction  to  present-day  librarians.  He 
discusses  the  treatment  of  librarians  in  half  a 
dozen  or  so  novels,  as  The  Breadwinners,  Sum¬ 
mer,  Moon-Calf,  The  Rose-Garden  Husband, 
The  Cathedral,  Martie  the  Unconquered,  and 
Main  Street.  Mr.  Compton  concludes:  “Libra¬ 
rians  are  also  confirmed  individualists.  They 
want  to  do  things  for  themselves.  Lor  example 
a  librarian  would  prefer  to  spend  any  amount 
of  time  compiling  a  bibliography  on  child  wel¬ 
fare  so  that  she  could  publish  it  and  call  it  her 
own  rather  than  to  use  a  list  compiled  by  an¬ 
other  librarian.” 

Cynthia  Griffin,  1925  Simmons,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  librarian  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  Library  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Mildred  H.  Lawson,  1915  New  York  State, 
librarian  of  the  High  School  Library  at  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  since  1920,  died  after  a  pro¬ 
longed  illness  October  23rd. 

Adah  V.  Morris,  1924  New  York  State,  has 
resigned  from  the  catalog  department  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  Library  to  become  head 
cataloger  at  Montana  State  College  Library, 
Bozeman,  Montana. 

Adeline  Perkins,  1925  New  York  Public,  has 
resigned  her  position  with  the  Carnegie  Tree 
Library,  Alliance,  Ohio,  to  become  head  of  the 
Schools  and  Traveling  Libraries  Department  of 
the  Buffalo  Public  Library. 

Lulu  Ruth  Reed,  1919  New  York  State,  has 
gone  to  the  Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute  as 
acting  assistant  librarian. 

Carita  G.  Rutherford,  in  charge  of  the  house- 
to-house  delivery  of  the  Tree  Library  at  Newton, 
Mass.,  has  gone  to  the  public  library  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  as  reference  assistant. 

Mahlon  K.  Schnacke,  1925  New  York  State, 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library’s  Prep¬ 
aration  Division,  sailed  for  Hamburg  on 
October  29,  to  begin  a  year’s  service  with 


the  Prussian  State  Library  at  Berlin.  This 
arrangement  is  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  for  an 
international  exchange  of  librarians,  and  in 
direct  responsei  to  a  request  made  by  Dr.  Hugo 
Kriiss,  general  director  of  the  Prussian  State 
Library. 

Harriet  H.  Stanley,  1895  New  York  State,  has 
resigned  the  assistant  librarianship  at  Wells 
College  to  become  head  cataloger  at  the  Lorbes 
Library,  Northampton,  Mass. 

The  new  full-time  instructors  for  the  first-year 
graduate  class  at  the  Columbia  University  School 
of  Library  Service  are:  Harriet  D.  MacPherson, 

1917  New  York  Public  Library,  instructor  in 
cataloging  and  classification;  Mary  M.  Shaver, 

1918  New  York  State,  instructor  in  book  selec¬ 
tion;  and  Dena  Babcock,  1926  New  York  State, 
instructor  in  library  administration.  Zaidee 
Brown  is  serving  as  part-time  lecturer  in  one 
of  the  courses  in  library  administration.  Miss 
MacPherson  has  been  head  cataloger  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  gave  one 
course  in  the  School  of  Library  Service  last 
year.  Miss  Shaver  comes  from  Skidmore  Col¬ 
lege,  where  she  had  been  librarian  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Library  Science.  Miss  Babcock  has 
been  reference  librarian  in  the  Muskegon 
(Mich.)  Public  Library.  New  instructors  in  the 
extension  department  are:  Margery  C.  Quigley, 
librarian  of  the  Montclair  (N.  J.)  Public  Li¬ 
brary;  Mabel  Swerig,  librarian  of  the  Insurance 
Society,  New  York  City;  Mary  Gould  Davis, 
supervisor  of  story  telling  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library;  and  Lydia  M.  Gooding,  1927 
Columbia. 

Appointments  recently  made  at  the  Seattle 
Public  Library,  include  the  following:  Mary 
Breaks,  assistant  in  the  schools  division;  Kath¬ 
leen  Dunham,  1926  Pittsburgh,  children’s  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Georgetown  branch;  Hazel  Hender¬ 
son,  1919  Illinois,  assistant  in  the  schools  divi¬ 
sion;  Cecelia  Kintner,  1927  Pittsburgh,  assist¬ 
ant  in  the  central  children’s  room;  Edna  Lucas, 
1921  Los  Angeles,  assistant  in  the  circulation 
department;  Katharine  Lund,  1922  Los  Angeles, 
and  1927  W.  R.,  children’s  librarian  of  the  Bal¬ 
lard  branch;  Ruth  MacDonald,  1925  Washing¬ 
ton,  cataloger;  Thelma  Martin,  1924  Western 
Reserve,  head  of  the  stations  division,  during 
four  months’  leave  granted  Harriet  Leitch  for 
the  study  of  county  library  systems  in  the  east¬ 
ern  states;  Gertrude  Mills,  1927  Western  Re¬ 
serve,  children’s  librarian  of  University  branch; 
Roberta  Meredith,  1917  Washington,  appointed 
librarian  of  the  University  branch. 
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-  -  TRY  THEM  OUT  _ 

It  is  poor  business  to  base  your  attitude  on  resewed  books  on  your  own  "theories”  or  on  the 
“say  so”  of  someone  else  who  has  had  no  real  experience  with  them. 

WE  ARE  NOT  AFRAID 

to  submit  Huntting  Resewed  Binding  to  any  fair  comparative  test.  Order  a  sample  lot  of  our 
Buckram  Bindings  and  watch  results !  * 

THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  COMPANY,  Booksellers  and  Bookbinders 

Myrick  Building  Springfield,  Mass. 


If  Books  Could  Be  Better  1  Any  Booh  of  Any  Publisher 

Bound  We  Would  Do  It  |  In  Any  Binding- 


Ready  in  September  A  New  “Studio”  Book 

“The  Life  and  Work  of  Degas ” 

By  J.  B.  MANSON  (of  the  Tate  Gallery) 

With  8o  full  page  illustrations,  8  being  in  oolou  rs.  The  book  will  be  medium  quarto  in  size,  hand¬ 
somely  bound,  and  a  valuable  feature  will  be  a  list  of  the  artist’s  chief  works  in  public  and  private 
collections. 

Price — £2-2-0  Net  (postage  2/6  extra) 

Order  from  any  bookseller  or  from  the  Agents 

B.  F.  STEVENS  8  BROWN,  LIMITED  4  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  W.  C.  2 

NEW  YORK  AGENCY— 21  PEARL  STREET 


“HOW  TO  WORK  WITH  TOOLS  AND  WOOD” 

for  the  Home  Workshop 

Here  is  what  Miss  Greta  E.  Brown,  of  the  New  Britain  Institute, 

j 

Hgmj  to  f  Vork 

thinks  of  this  new  book — 

“I  began  to  look  through  it  to  judge  its  value  from  a  library  point  of 

-with 

Tools  and.  ff'ood 

view  but  soon  became  so  interested  that  I  read  steadily,  feeling  that  I 

it,  a'Mtitf 

must  get  materials  and  make  something  myself  .  .  .  Every  detail  is  so 
clearly  given  ...  as  the  author  says  even  'without  talent’  one  may 

use  tools.  I  am  particularly  glad  to  welcome  this  book  because  library 
patrons  frequently  call  for  information  of  this  sort.” 

J 

180  Pages — 150  Illustrations — Price  $ 1.00 

cfs|) 

I 

The  Stanley  Rule  8C  Level  Plant,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

••  i 

I 

LIBRARIANS  WILL  FIND  IT  ECONOMICAL  TO  PURCHASE  BOOKS  SELECTED  FROM 

A.  L,  A.  LISTS 


And  All  New  Books  and  Replacements  in  CHIVER’S  Reconstructed  Publishers’ 
Binding,  New  Decorated  Buckrams,  or  Niger  Leather 

Liberal  Discounts;  Prompt  Service;  Durable  and  Attractive  Binding 

CHIVERS  BOOK  BINDING  COMPANY 

126  Nassau  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Current  Literature  and  Bibliography 


Index  to  Current  Library 
•  Literature 

Books  and  Reading 

Grover,  E.  0.  A  professorship  of  books.  Lib.  Jour. 
52:1019-1020.  1927. 

McClung,  Q.  D.  A  community  literary  club  in 
a  library.  Lib.  Jour.  52:1024-1025.  1927. 

Warren,  Althea.  First  year’s  experiment  in  a 
high-school  reading  club.  Libraries.  32:515-516. 
1927. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Public  Library 

More  Books,  v.  2,  no.  7  (1927)  has  articles  on 
Joshua  Bates;  the  library’s  branches,  the  Fine  Arts 
and  Technology  Divisions,  and  the  Catalogue  De¬ 
partment. 

See  also  Surveys,  Local. 

Branch  Libraries  in  High  Schools 

City  Club  of  Chicago.  Education  Committee.  Pub¬ 
lic  library  branches  in  public  school  buildings  for 
school  and  community  use.  46  mim.  p.  1926. 
Buffalo,  New  York.  See  Education,  Adult. 

Children,  Library  Work  With.  See  Library  Work 
With  Children. 

Children’s  Books 

Harper,  Wilhelmina.  New  books  for  older  chil¬ 
dren.  Libraries.  32:452-456.  1927. 

Chinese  Literature.  See  Filing  Methods. 
Circulation  Work.  See  Lending  Department. 
Classification  Schemes 

Fiction — psychology — statistics  classification.  Lib. 
World.  30:85-90.  1927. 

Czech  Literature.  See  New  York  Public  Library. 
Webster  Branch. 

Discarding  Books 

Special  Libs,  for  October  1927  has  articles  on  ob¬ 
solescence  problems  by  Gudrun  Moe  and  M.  P.  Bill¬ 
ingsley. 

Edinburgh  Conference.  See  Library  Association. 

Edinburgh  Conference. 

Education,  Adult 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Educational  Council.  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation  in  a  Community ;  a  Survey  of  the  Facilities 
Existing  in  the  City  of  Buffalo,  New  York.  41  East 
42nd  st.,  New  York:  American  Association  for  Adult 
Education,  n.d.  pap.  192p.  [1927.] 

Fiction  Reading 

Brigham,  Johnson.  The  librarian’s  ever-present 
problem — fiction.  Libraries.  32:465-471.  1927. 

Filing  Methods 

Chiu,  A.  K.  How  to  file  books  in  Chinese.  Lib. 
Jour.  52:1007-1011.  1927. 

Government  Documents 

Recent  government  publications  of  interest.  I. 
The  Smithsonian  Institution,  by  M.  A.  Hartwell.  II. 
The  Treasury  Dept.,  by  M.  P.  Billingsley.  III.  The 
Interior  and  Commerce  Depts.,  by  M.  D.  Sullivan. 
IV.  The  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  by  J.  W.  Lyman.  Lib. 
Jour.  52:953-965.  1927. 

Hospital  Libraries 

Jones,  Perrie.  The  American  Hospital  Association 
library  exhibit.  Lib.  Jour.  52:1027-1028.  1927. 

O’Hearn,  A.  V.  Hospital  library  dept.  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  Public  Library.  Annual  Report.  1926.  p. 
21-27. 

Lending  Department 


Flexner,  J.  M.  What’s  ahead  for  the  circulation 
assistant?  Libraries.  32:402-406.  1927. 

Library  Association 

Library  Association.  The  Library  Association: 
early  days;  a  retrospect.  24p.  1927. 

Library  Association.  Edinburgh  Conference 

Fiftieth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  British  Library 
Association.  Libraries.  32:489-499.  1927. 

Hill,  F.  P.  Jubilee  Conference  of  the  Library 
Association.  Libraries.  32:487-499.  1927. 

The  Jubilee  Conference  of  the  Library  Association, 
1927.  Lib.  World.  30:90-98.  1927. 

The  Jubilee  of  the  Library  Association.  Ln.  and 
Book  World.  17:55-57.  1927. 

Library  Association.  50th  anniversary  meeting  at 
Edinburgh,  1927:  annual  report  of  the  council.  31p. 
Library  Service 

John,  E.  H.  Measures  of  library  service.  Libraries. 
32:471-474.  1927. 

Library  Service  to  Negroes 

Rose,  Ernestine.  Books  and  the  negro.  Lib.  Jour. 
52:1012-1014.  1927. 

Library  Work  With  Children 

Rush,  C.  E.  The  interdependence  of  adult  and 
juvenile  departments.  Libraries.  32:398-401.  1927. 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Public  Library 

Hyers,  F.  H.  Decorations  for  the  children’s  library. 
Lib.  Jour.  52:1025-1026.  1927. 

Negroes.  See  Library  Service  to  Negroes. 

New  York  Public  Library.  Webster  Branch. 

The  birth  of  a  Czech  library.  New  York  Public 
Library.  Branch  Lib.  Book  News.  4:123-126.  1927. 
Newspaper  Reading 

Nelson,  K.  I.  B.  Newspaper  reading  of  high  school 
pupils.  Lib.  Jour.  1028-1029.  1927. 

Periodicals — Methods  of  Checking 

Current  periodicals  in  the  public  library.  Lib. 
Jour.  52:971-973.  1927. 

Ranck,  S.  H.  How  Grand  Rapids  uses  current 
periodicals.  Lib.  Jour.  52:973-976.  1927. 

Placentia  (Calif.)  Public  Library 

Placentia  Public  Library,  illus.  Libraries.  32 :416- 
417.  1927. 

Printer’s  Marks 

Flattery,  A.  M.  Printers’  marks  as  library  window 
decorations.  Lib.  Jour.  52:1015-1017.  1927. 

Professional  Training  and  Examinations 

Fargo,  Lucile.  Preparation  for  librarianship.  N.E.A's 
Journal.  16 :243-245.  1927. 

Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Public  Library.  Fairmount  lark 
Branch 

Anniversary  and  birthday  at  Sioux  City.  Illus. 
plans.  Lib.  Jour.  52:965-968.  1927. 

Special  Libraries 

12,000  employees  can  use  this  library:  P.  R.  T. 
[(Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit]  librarians  are  called 
upon  by  all  departments  for  information.  .  .  . 
Electric  Railway  Jour.  70:582-586.  1927. 

Staff  Relationships 

Walsh,  Katherine.  What  an  assistant  expects  of 
her  chief.  Lib.  Jour.  52:1021-1023.  1927. 

Surveys,  Local 

Guerrier,  Edith.  Surveying  a  community  [Boston, 
Mass.]  for  its  book  needs.  Libraries.  32:395-398. 
1927. 

Sec  also  Educations  Adult. 

Training  for  Librarianship.  See  Professional  Train¬ 
ing  and  Examinations. 
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LIBRARY  PURCHASING  GUIDE 

A  Classified  Directory  of  Supplies  for  Libraries  and  Schools 


ATLASES,  GLOBES  AND  MAPS 

The  George  F.  Cram  Company,  32  East 
Georgia  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Chicago  Office:  iii  North  Market  St. 

Maps  of  all  kinds — School,  Library,  Commercial  and 
Road  Maps.  Makers  of  the  famous  line  of  Cram’s  Atlases. 
Originators  of  Markable,  Washable  School  Maps.  What¬ 
ever  your  needs  may  be  in  the  field  of  maps,  atlases  and 
globes  communicate  with  us.  This  is  our  sixtieth  year  in 
business.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  servei  you.  School 
Map,  Commercial  Map,  Atlas  or  Globe  catalogs  mailed 
on  request. 

Denoyer-Geppert  Company,  5235-57  Ravens- 
wood  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

School  and  commercial  atlases,  domestic  and  foreign — 
Philips’,  Bartholomew,  Breasted,  Harding  land  Hart  An¬ 
cient,  European  and  American  History  Atlases.  Accurate 
new  maps,  edited  by  leading  scholars,  covering  all  fields 
of  history  and  geography.  New  globe  just  published.  Im¬ 
ported  maps;  history  and  geography  wall  pictures;  charts 
and  models.  When  requesting  catalog  mention  this  adver¬ 
tisement. 


BINDERS’  BOARDS 

C.  B.  Hewitt  8  Bros.,  Inc.,  16  Ferry  St., 
New  York 

Boards  of  all  kinds  for  high  grade  library  binding. 
York  Binders’  Board  is  recommended  for  binding  books 
that  must  endure  constant  use.  Samples  sent  upon  re¬ 
quest.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  inquiries  for  any¬ 
thing  you  may  require  in  the  line  of  boards  or  paper. 


BINDERS  FOR  MAGAZINES 

Gaylord  Bros.,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and 
Stockton,  Calif. 

New  “Volume  Binder”  for  all  standard  size  magazines. 
May  be  used  for  magazines  'temporarily  filed  away  or 
permanently  shelved.  Low  in  cost,  sturdy  in  construction, 
light  in  weight,  attractive  in  appearance  and  simple  in 
operation,  j  Sent  on  approval  if  desired.  Address  nearest 
house.  East  or  West — prices  the  same. 

The  H.  R.  Huntting  Co.,  29  Worthington  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

The  most  efficient  low-priced  locking  Binder  obtainable. 
Fitted  with  steel  retainer  rods  and  a  patented  hidden  lock¬ 
ing  device  that  effectively  prevent  the  magazine  being  ex¬ 
tracted  by  unauthorized  persons.  The  Universal  Magazine 
Binder  is  made  in  five  different  attractive  styles  and  only 
from  the  best  materials.  Write  us  for  price  list. 


William  G.  Johnston  Co.,  1130-1142  Ridge 
Ave.,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Established  1797  by  Zadok  Cramer;  1807  the  firm  became 
Cramer  &  Spear;  1810,  changed  to  Cramer,  Spear  & 
Eichbaum;  1815,  William  Eichbaum;  1818,  Eichbaum  & 
Johnston;  1824,  Johnston  &  Stockton;  1857,  Wm.  G.)  John¬ 
ston  &  Company,  and  in  September,  1920,  William  G. 
Johnston  Company.  We  have  always  been  in  the  printing 
and  book-binding  business  and  for  many  years' have  been 
manufacturing  and  furnishing  Public  Libraries  the  well 
[known  Johnston  Library  Magazine  Holder  and  Keyless 
Lock  Binders.  Catalogues  and  prices  furnished  promptly 
upon  request. 

Library  Bureau,  451  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

Division  of  Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

A  new  stock  being  made  with  library  buckram  covers 
with  fabrikoid  back  and  comers,  which  will  greatly  out¬ 
wear  the  book  cloth  and  leather  formerly  used — a  cheaper 
hinder  at  less  cost  than  formerly.  (Other  offices  at  118 
Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  214  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  McKee  &  Wentworth,  Pacific  Coast  Distributors,  759 
South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 


For  Pamphlets 

Gaylord  Bros.,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
and  Stockton,  Calif. 

Originators  of  pamphlet  binders  with  gummed  binding 
6trips.  All  styles  including  magazine  binders,  multi¬ 
binders,  duplex  pamphlet  binders  and  music  binders  in  a 
choice  of  colors  of  pressboard,  lithomount,  photomount  or 
red  rope.  Samples  free.  Address  nearest  house.  East  or 
west — prices  the  same. 


BOOK  BINDERS’  FLEXIBLE  GLUE 

Arabol  Mfg.  Co.,  110  E.  42nd  Street, 
New  York,  and  Cicero,  Illinois 

FLEXIBLE  GLUE  XX:  A  strong,  solidified  adhesive 
conveniently  dissolved  by  two  minutes  heating  in  the  glue 
pot  without  previous  soaking.  Unsurpassed  for  strength 
and  flexibility.  Especially  adapted  for  loose  [leaf  binder 
work  and  highly  recommended  for  edition  or  bible  work 
and  heavy  blank  books.  Itj  positively  does  not  string, 
flows  freely  from  the  brush  and  takes  more  water  than 
any  bookbinding  glue  on  the  market. 


BOOK  BINDING 

Chivers  Book  Binding  Company,  126  Nassau 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chivers  rebinds  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers  for 
Public  Libraries  and  Schools.  The  binding  is  attractive 
and  very  durable;  prices  moderate,  service  prompt. 
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Dess  £3  Talan  Co.,  Inc.,  420  E.  149th  St., 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Specialists  in  Library  Binding.  We  count  among  our 
patrons  the  foremost  institutions  in  New  York.  30  years 
of  experience  in  the  line.  All  our  work  under  our  personal 
supervision.  Equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery. 
Expert  workmanship  and  service.  Send  for  latest  price 
list.  Samples  bound  free  of  charge. 

The  H.  R.  Huntting  Co.,  29  Worthington  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

For  many  years  The  H.  R.  Huntting  Company  have 
specialized  in  Completely  Resewed  books  for  Public  Libra¬ 
ries.  Every  detail  is  given  careful  attention  and  nothing  is 
left  undone  to  make  the  strongest  binding  possible.  Our 
carefully  prepared  Lists  are  gladly  sent  on  request. 

Mack  &  Orth,  1036  Beaubien  St.,  Detroit, 

Mich. 

Library  bookbinding  a  specialty.  Free  trial  binding 
and  prices  on  request. 

Mutual  Library  Bindery,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Our  Better  Bound  Books  are  not  the  cheapest  but  the 
most  economical.  Why  not  send  us  a  volume  for  free 
sample  binding. 

Wm.  H.  Rademaekers  &  Son  Co.,  Newark,  N.J. 

Rademaekers  Standard  Bindings  have  been  known  to 
the  Library  world  for  over  twenty-five  years.  Our  success 
is  due  to  Prompt  service,  Right  price,  personally  selected 
materials  and  the  best  workmanship.  Rademaekers  bind¬ 
ings  the  standard  of  the  Library  world. 

Universal  Publishing  Syndicate,  23rd  St.  and 
Allegheny  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chas.  W.  Carroll,  President 

A  bindery  that  really  knows  how  to  properly  “season”  a 
binding  before  it  is  sent  to  the  libraries  for  use.  The 
name  “Universal”  on  library  bindings  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  alongside  “Sterling”  on  silver.  A  trial  will  con¬ 
vince  you. 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  branch  of  Universal  Publishing 
Syndicate  located  at  207-09-11  West  Market  St. 

Wagenvoord  &  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

We  can  supply  you  with  New  Books,  resewed  and  re¬ 
enforced,  in  publishers’  or  library  buckram  covers'.  Shall 
be  glad  to  send  you  our  catalogues  of  New  Books,  and 
price  list  of  rebinding  books  and  periodicals.  “Our  bind¬ 
ing  Outwears  the  Book.” 

The  Winckler  Bindery,  Library  Bookbinders. 
7  West  Pearl  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  binder  who  can  give  you  high 
class  workmanship  and  prompt  service  at  a  moderate  price, 
send  your  books  to  the  Winckler  Bindery.  We  are  experts 
in  binding  Magazines,  Scientific  Journals  and  periodicals  of 
all  kinds,  also  we  take  great  care  in  restoring  valuable  old 
books. 


BOOK  BINDING  SUPPLIES 

Slade,  Hipp  £3  Meloy,  Inc.,  119  W.  Lake  St., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Supplies  of  every  description  for  binding  books: 
Leathers,  Cloths,  Tools,  Binders’  Boards,  Glue,  Lining 
Papers,  Gummed  Tapes,  Head  Bands,  etc.  .  We  carry 
Interlaken  Book  Cloths  and  Du  Pont  Fabrikoid. 

BOOK  CLOTH 

Joseph  Bancroft  13  Sons  Company,  Rockford, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Selling  Agents,  A.  D.  Smith  U  Company,  290  Broadway, 
New  York 

Manufacturers  of  Linen  Finish,  Buckram,  Oxford,  Eton, 
Rugby  and  Legal  Buckram. 

Legal!  Buckram  is  made  in  accordance  with  the  specifi¬ 
cations  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  preparation  of  Buckram  for  binding  volumes  to  be 
filed  for  record. 

Demco  Library  Supplies,  114  South  Carroll  St., 
Madison,  Wis. 

Dealers  in  fine  quality,  variety  of  colors,  square  yard 
prices.  Our  book  cloth  is  not  cut  in  strips  and  sold  by 
the  roll,  but  sold  by  the  square  yard  at  reasonable  rates, 
it  being  more  economical  to  purchase  by  the  yard  and  then 
cut  to  desired  widths. 

The  Holliston  Mills,  Inc.,  Norwood,  Mass. 

Branch  Offices  and  Warehouses  at  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis 

Makers  of  fine  Book  Cloths.  A  type  and  grade  for  every 
need;  available  in  a  wide  range  of  colors  and  patterns. 
Library  Buckram,  the  most  durable  of  all  binding  fabrics, 
has  been  the  standard  library  re-binding  cloth  for  many 
years. 

Interlaken  Mills,  Providence,  R.  I. 

New  York  Office:  18  Thomas  St. 

Manufacturers  of  the  following  grades  of  Book  Cloth 
from  the  “Bale  to  the  Book”:  Vellum  de  Luxe,  Art  Vellum, 
Art  Canvas,  Art  Buckram,  Bindery  Buckram,  Basket,  Crash, 
Extra,  Common,  Novelty  and  Imco.  Art  Buckram  and 
Bindery  Buckram  are  manufactured  particularly  for  Li¬ 
brary  Bindings. 


BOOK  LEATHERS 

Moore  Leather  Company,  95  South  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Librarians  all  over  the  world  are  demanding  that  their 
.  books  be  bound  in  the  Acid-Free  Leathers  made  by  the 
Moore  Leather  Company  and  as  manufactured  to  meet  the 
specifications  of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  who  are 
using  these  leathers  on  Government  Books.  Samples  gladly 
sent  to  all  Librarians. 
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BOOK  MENDING  MATERIALS 

Demco  Library  Supplies,  114  South  Carroll  St., 
Madison,  Wis. 

Demco  mending  materials  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 
They  are:  art  gum,  binders’  thread  (skeins),  bone  folders, 
book  cloth,  double  and  single  stitched  binder,  gummed 
cloth  tape,  gummed  paper,  Japanese  tissues,  marble  and 
onion  skin  paper,  super,  thread  drawn  tape,  transparent 
paper  tape,  flexible  glue,  glue  heater  (electric),  paste  and 
paste  powder. 

Gaylord  Bros.,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
and  Stockton,  Calif. 

Everything  needed  for  book  mending  including  supplies 
for  the  famous  Toronto  Method  of  Book  Repairing.  In¬ 
struction  in  the  Toronto  Method  and  samples  of  any  book 
mending  materials  sent  free  on  request.  Address  nearest 
house.  East  or  west — prices  the  same. 

The  H.  R.  Huntting  Co.,  29  Worthington  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

We  specialize  in  Book-Mending  Materials  of  every  sort — 
Binding  Goths,  Mounting  Boards,  Book  Presses  and  the 
H.  R.  H.  Shellac  Jar  which  is  especially  designed  by  us 
for  Library  use.  Complete  catalog  on  request. 


BOOK  POCKETS 

Demco  Library  Supplies,  114  South  Carroll  St., 
Madison,  Wis. 

Our  book  pocket  is  made  of  the  best  manila  obtainable. 
Librarians  the  world  over  find  it  a  simple  matter  to  insert 
our  unfolded  and  unsealed  pocket.  It  is  creased  on  the 
press  for  folding.  We  also  have  the  folded  and  sealed 
pockets.  Send  for  samples. 

Gaylord  Bros.,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
and  Stockton,  Calif. 

All  standard  styles  of  book  pockets  either  printed  with 
library  rules  or  plain.  Gaylord  Bros,  originated  the  “folded 
and  sealed”  envelope  style  of  pocket,  and  invented  the 
“Hercules”  reinforced  book  pocket.  Samples  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  nearest  house.  East  or  west — prices  the  same. 

Library  Bureau,  451  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

Division  of  Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Six  styles  of  book  pockets.  One  for  every  size  and 
use,  including  new  reinforced  pocket  having  following 
advantages:  Designed  for  quick  insertion  of  cards  by 
wide  flap  and  extra  width  of  pocket;  doubly  reinforced 
at  top  corners;  flexible  for  typewriter  use.  (Other  offices  at 
118  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  214  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  McKee  &  Wentworth,  Pacific  Coast  Distributors, 
759  South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 


BOOK  STACKS 

Art  Metal  Construction  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Art  Metal  Steel  Book  Stacks  of  standard  and  bracket 
types  for  all  Library  installations.  Our  engineers  will  help 
you  plan  your  library.  Specialists  in  Steel  Library  Equip¬ 
ment  for  over  a  third  of  a  century.  Now  installing  complete 
Library  Equipment  in  steel  for  the  new  Philadelphia  Free 
Library. 

Demco  Library  Supplies,  114  South  Carroll  St., 
Madison,  Wis. 

Steel  and  wooden  book  stacks,  or  shelving.  Standard 
types,  solid  steel  ends,  or  open  ends  with  uprights.  Prices 
to  suit  budgets.  Olive  green  finish,  baked  enamel. 

The  Hine  Desk  &  Fixture  Co.,  Designers  and 
Builders,  52  Lafayette  St,,  New  York  City; 

2166-72  Fifteenth  St.,  Denver,  Colo.; 

21  Second  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

The  only  book  stack  built  offering  protection  to  book 
bindings  and  covers.  The  Hine  patent  includes  the  only 
important  improvement  in  book  stack  construction  in  twenty 
years.  Manufactured  in  New  York.  Colorado  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Estimates  and  plans  cheerfully  furnished. 

Library  Bureau,  451  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

Division  of  Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Steel  bookstack  of  bracket  and  lock  shelf  type,  single 
and  multistory.  (Other  offices  at  118  Federal  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  214  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  McKee  &  Went¬ 
worth,  Pacific  Coast  Distributors,  759  South  Los  Angeles 
St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 

Snead  &  Company,  Foot  of  Pine  St.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

Branch:  250  Richmond  St.,  'West,  Toronto,  Canada 
Manufacturers  of  Library  Book  Stacks;  Newspaper 
Stacks;  Plain  Storage  Shelving;  Steel  and  Glass  Partition. 
Write  us  about  your  storage  problems  and  we  will  send 
you  specific  information  covering  any  of  the  above  equip¬ 
ment. 

BOOK  TRUCKS 

Demco  Library  Supplies,  114  South  Carroll  St., 
Madison,  Wis. 

A  light  weight,  all  steel  book  truck  substantially  braced, 
with  4  swivel  2  inch  casters,  rubber  tired.  Suited  to  the 
needs  of  small  public  and  high  school  libraries.  Smallest 
and  lightest  weight  book  truck  in  United  States.  70  lbs., 
crated,  and  25  lbs.  on  floor  reiady  for  use.  Picture  on 
request. 

The  H.  R.  Huntting  Co.,  29  Worthington  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

The  HUNTTING  LIBRARY  TRUCK  has  been  designed 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  Libraries  and  has  several 
novel  features.  The  two  upper  shelves  are  fitted  with  spring 
compressor  .follow-up  blocks,  working  in  metal  grooves, 
that  hold  the  books  firmly  in  position  even  while  the  truck 
is  in  motion.  Descriptive  Price  List  gladly  sent. 
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Library  Bureau,  451  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

Division  of  Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Two  sizes — with  ball  bearing  axles  having  indestructible 
rubwood  wheels.  (Other  offices  at  118  Federal  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  214  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  McKee  &  Went¬ 
worth,  Pacific  Coast  Distributors,  759  S.  Los  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 


BOOKS 

Wholesale 

The  Baker  £5  Taylor  Co.,  55  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York 

Established  in  1828.  Comprehensive  stocks  of  books 
of  all  publishers  and  location  here  enable  us  to  render 
prompt,  complete  book  service  not  possible  elsewhere. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  important  books  published  in  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  within  five  hour  radius  of 
our  stock  rooms. 

Chivers  Book  Binding  Company,  126  Nassau 
St„  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chivers  supplies  new  books  to  public  libraries  and  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  in  imported  Acid-Free  Niger  Leather, 
library  buckram,  and  Reconstructed  publishers’  binding; 
liberal  discounts;  dependable  work;  prompt  service. 

The  Eau  Claire  Book  £$  Stationery  Co.,  Eau 
Claire,  Wisconsin 

Wisconsin’s  largest  Book  Store  maintains  a  department 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  needs  of  Public  Libraries, 
Schools,  Colleges  and  Universities.  Ask  for  our  latest 
catalog,  “Books  for  the  Young.”  We  specialize  in  library 
service. 

The  H.  R.  Huntting  Co.,  29  Worthington  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

We  supply  any  book  of  any  publisher  in  either  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Binding  or  Completely  Resewed  Binding  at  best 
Library  discounts,  Advance  Lists  of  Current  books  are 
being  issued  constantly  and  no  Fiction  or  Juveniles  are 
listed  that  have  not  been  read  in  advance.  Our  corps  of 
Readers  includes  many  experienced  Librarians.  Lists  free. 

Library  Book  House,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Stands  for  EFFICIENT  LIBRARY  SERVICE.  Books 
of  all  publishers  supplied  at  liberal  discounts,  either  in 
re-sewed  or  in  publishers’  bindings. 

Carefully  prepared  catalogs  free. 

A.  C.  McClurg  £5  Co.,  333  E.  Ontario  St., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Specialists  in  library  book  service.  Since  1876  we  have 
operated  a  separate  department  for  handling  orders  from 
Public  Libraries,  Schools  and  Colleges.  Our  long  experi¬ 
ence,  our  immense  stock,  together  with  our  liberal  discounts 
and  central  geographical  location,  combine  to  make  this 
the  logical  place  to  send  book  orders. 


Mutual  Library  Bindery,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

We  can  supply  books  from  all  publishers  in  our  resewed 
binding,  or  in  the  regular  publisher’s  binding  at  a  liberal 
discount.  Try  our  Better  Bound  Books. 

Putnams,  Library  Department,  2  West  45th  St., 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Librarians  agree  that  the  service  of  the  Putnam  Library 
Department  is  remarkable.  This  service  includes  supply¬ 
ing  all  books  of  all  publishers.  Orders  are  filled  quickly, 
intelligently,  and  accurately;  back  orders  are  carefully  fol¬ 
lowed  up ;  completeness  and  exactness  of  service  are  em¬ 
phasized.  Correspondence  is  solicited  from  institutions  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  their  present  arrangements. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City 

Scribner’s  Library  Department,  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
this  field,  supplies  Public,  University,  School  and  Club 
Libraries  with  the  books  of  all  publishers,  at  the  usual 
library  discounts,  and  makes  a  specialty  of  personal  and 
detailed  service.  Orders  large  or  small  receive  the  same 
careful  attention. 


Out  of  Print 

Dauber  £i  Pine  Bookshops,  Inc.,  66  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York 

Specialists  in  Out  of  Print  Books  and  Books  on  Special 
Subjects.  Supplied  from  our  own  large  and  well  chosen 
stock  or  diligently  searched  for  and  intelligently  reported. 
No  charge  for  this  Service.  Particular  attention  paid  to 
Library  Want  Lists. 

National  Bibliophile  Service,  Library  Agents, 
347  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Hunting  for  needles  in  haystacks  is  exasperating  and 
often  consumes  precious  time.  Our  Out  of  Print  Book  Search 
Service  is  designed  to  relieve  busy  librarians  of  this  task. 
Books  wanted  may  be  listed  with  us  without  charge,  nor 
is  there  any  obligation  to  purchase  items  reported. 

Second  Hand,  Bargains 

Dauber  £$  Pine  Bookshops,  Inc.,  66  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York 

We  have  one  of  the  finest  stocks  of  good  books  in  all 
departments  of  literature,  art,  science,  history,  etc.,  in  good 
condition  and  of  special  interest  to  Librarians.  Our  prices 
are  reasonable  and  our  service  dependable.  Your  want  lists 
will  receive  the  same  attention  as  your  personal  visit  at  our 
well  appointed  store. 

Nedwick's  Book  Store,  346  N.  Clark  St., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Want  lists  of  Public,  University  and  Special  Libraries 
will  be  given  careful  attention  and  immediately  answered. 
Fiction  lists  issued.  Intelligent  service  rendered.  Prices 
reasonable.  We  have  an  immense  stock  of  second-hand 
books  on  all  subjects. 
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Schulte's  Book  Store,  Inc.,  80  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City 

Book  wants  supplied.  One  or  thousands.  Largest  stock 
of  classified  second  hand  books  in  New  York.  Your  want 
list  will  receive  prompt  and  efficient  attention.  We  buy 
youi  duplicates  at  full  market  value. 

S  pecialty — Music 

Associated  Music  Publishers,  Inc.,  140  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York 

“The  World’s  Best  Music.”  Suppliers  to  Discriminate 
Librarians.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Publications  furnished 
at  special  library  rates.  Installation  of  complete  Music 
Departments.  Timely  suggestions  and  catalogs  sent  on 
request.  Quotations  gladly  furnished.  Inquiries  solicited 
and  answered  promptly.  Twenty-five  Cent  Series  “Little 
Biographies.” 

Specialty — Natural  History 

Henry  G.  Fiedler,  18  Vesey  St.,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

Large  stock  of  Complete  Sets  and  runs  of  Scientific 
Periodicals;  second-hand  Books  on  Biology,  Botany,  Zool¬ 
ogy,  Geology,  Microscopy,  General  Natural  History,  Chem¬ 
istry,  Physics.  Catalogs  on  application.  I  buy  whole  li¬ 
braries,  single  important  items  on  Natural  History,  com¬ 
plete  sets  and  volumes  of  Scientific  Journals. 

Importers 

The  Polish  Book  Importing  Co.,  Inc.,  38 
Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  largest  foreign  language  bookstore  in  the  United 
States  and  has  the  largest  well  selected  stock  of  Polish 
books  on  all  subjects.  Catalog  upon  request. 

B.  Westermann  Co.,  Inc.,  13  West  46th  St. 
New  York 

Books  and  periodicals  in  any  language  and  on  all  subjects 
from  one  source  at  the  original  publisher’s  net  price.  Ask 
for  particulars  regarding  our  Book  Information  Service. 

Foreign 

L’Art  Ancien  S.  A.,  7  Piazza  A.  Manzoni, 
Lugano,  Switzerland 

Large  stock  of  rare  hooks  (15th-18th  century)  :  In¬ 
cunabula,  Medicine,  Natural  Sciences,  Alchemy,  Occult 
Sciences,  Mathematics,  Americana,  Geography,  Voyages, 
Near  and  Far  East,  Illustrated  Books,  Celebrated  Presses, 
Art,  Bindings,  Manuscripts,  Music,  Italian  Literature.  Spe- 
cial  catalogs  issued  (in  English).  Latest  catalog:  XIV: 
Medicine,  Natural  Science,  and  Alchemy  (15th-18th  cen¬ 
tury).  (Illustrated.)  Second  part  (about  560  books). 

Buchhandlung  Gustav  Fock,  G.m.b.H., 
Leipzig  C.  1,  Germany — Schliessfach  100 

German  and  foreign  books  and  periodicals.  Complete 
sets  dissertations  and  programs  of  universities  and  higher 
schools  a  specialty.  Quotations  for  single  works  and  whole 
collections.  Sale  of  complete  libraries.  Catalogs  in  every 
line  of  science  and  literature  on  application. 


W.  and  G.  Foyle,  Ltd.,  Library  Specialists, 
1 19-125  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  Eng. 

English  books  on  every  conceivable  subject.  Enormous 
stock — new,  as  new  and  second-hand — including  sets  of 
authors,  out  of  print  and  rare  books.  Good  discounts  to 
Libraries.  Books  sent  on  approval.  20  Departmental  Cata¬ 
logues  issued. 

L.  Franz  ft  Co.,  Schliessfach  371 — Hohe- 
Strasse  35,  Leipzig  C  1,  Germany 

Antiquarians  and  Library  Agents.  All  periodicals  for 
the  various  sciences  and  specialties.  Publications  of 
learned  societies  in  complete  sets,  series  and  single  vol¬ 
umes.  Ask  for  our  catalog  “Der  Zeitschriften-Markt” 
Heft  7  and  send  us  your  inquiries.  Specialty:  Prompt 
and  careful  delivery  of  all  German  and*  other  European 
subscriptions  to  periodicals. 


Otto  Harrassowitz,  Leipzig,  Germany 

Current  books  of  all  countries — continuations — period¬ 
ical  subscriptions — out  of  print  books — bibliographical  in¬ 
formation — library  bindings.  References  on  application. 

Karl  W.  Hiersemann,  29  Konigstrasse, 
Leipzig,  Germany 

Books  of  *all  countries,  in  never  mind  what  language 
and  of  what  century.  Specialties:  Incunabula,  Wood-cut- 
books  of  the  16th,  illustrated  books  of  the  17th  and  18th 
century,  old  valuable  bindings,  Initials  and  Miniatures, 
European  and  Oriental  Manuscripts  with  and  without  Mini¬ 
atures.  Fine  and  applied  Arts,  Classic  and  Medieval, 
Archeology,  Architecture,  Oriental  Art,_Americana.  Peri¬ 
odicals  and  Publications  of  Learned  Societies.  Ask  for 
catalogues  and  information. 

Martinus  Nijhoff,  The  Hague 

Large  stock  of  new  and  second-hand  books  in  any  lan¬ 
guage,  in  all  classes  of  science  and  art.  Complete  sets  of 
periodicals  and  learned  societies.  Systematical  catalogues 
free  on  application. 

Henry  Sotheran  £3  Co.,  140,  Strand,  London, 
England 

New  and  second-hand  booksellers.  One  of  the  oldest, 
largest  and  most  experienced  firms  in  England  for  the 
supply  of  books — new  and  old — to  Public  Institutions  and 
Libraries  at  home  and  abroad.  Frequent  shipments  to 
New  York,  and  mail  orders  promptly  executed.  Estab¬ 
lished  1816. 

B.  F.  Stevens  £3  Brown,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
Charing  Cross,  London,  W.C.2,  England 

Since  1856  we  have  specialized  in  the  supply  of  Books 
(new  or  old),  Periodicals,  Engravings  and  Art  Material  of 
every  kind  to  American  Public  Libraries  and  Universities. 
We  undertake  literary  and  historical  searches,  and  special¬ 
ize  in  rotograph  and  other  reproduction  of  documents  in 
the  Public  Record  Office  and  elsewhere. 
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Antiquariato  W.  Toscanini  &  C.,  58  Galleria 
De  Cristoforis  58,  Milano  4  (Italy) 

CATALOGUES,  INCUNABULA,  WOODCUTS,  book  of 
16th  century.  Illustrated  book  of  18th  century.  Scientific 
books,  Americana,  Theatralia,  Autographs,  Portraits,  Views. 
Sent  post  free  on  application. 

BRONZE  TABLETS 

Albert  Russell  &  Sons  Company,  139  Merri¬ 
mack  St.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Manufacturers  of  Bronze  Tablets,  Honor  Rolls,  War  Me¬ 
morials,  Bas  Reliefs,  Building  Markers,  Tablets  of  every 
description  and  for  all  purposes.  Lincoln  Gettysburg 
Address  tablets  carried  in  stock.  Founders  since  1840. 

• 

BULLETIN  BOARDS  (Changeable  Letters) 

Davenport-Taylor  Mfg.  Co.,  412  Orleans  St., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

D.  &  T.  Changeable  letter  bulletin  boards  are  used  in 
Libraries  for  posting  special  announcements,  new  books 
received,  etc.  They  are  made  with  grooved  felt  back¬ 
grounds  into  which  white  Dataloid  letters  fit.  A  large 
variety  of  styles  and  sizes  are  illustrated  in  a  catalogue 
which  is  sent  free  on  request. 

Library  Bureau,  451  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

Division  of  Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Three  sizes  of  wall  boards  and  two  sizes  of  free  stand¬ 
ing  double  faced  boards,  including  the  new  single  post 
design.  (Other  offices  at  118  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
214  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  McKee  &  Wentworth, 
Pacific  Coast  Distributors,  759  South  Los  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 

Yawman  and  Erbe  Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

“Y  and  E”  cork  bulletin  boards,  free  standing,  wall  type, 
or  in  sizes  to  fit  wood  shelving,  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  any  library. 

CATALOG  CABINETS 

Steel 

Art  Metal  Construction  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Art  Metal  Card  Cabinets  for  your  catalog  files.  Com¬ 
plete  Equipment  for  the  Modern  Library  in  steel.  All  but 
the  most  exceptional  requirements  can  be  supplied  from 
the  wide  range  of  Art  Metal  Stock  Cases  and  for  the  ex¬ 
ceptional,  the  Art  Metal  Engineers  will  design  the  special 
case  that  completely  meets  your  needs. 

Wood 

Library  Bureau,  451  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

Division  of  Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Solid  cases  of  2,  4,  6,  9,  12  and  60  trays,  and  unit 
cabinets  of  5  and  15  trays.  Special  cases  for  large  libra¬ 
ries,  such  as  Cleveland  Public  Library.  (Other  offices  at 
118  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  214  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  McKee  &  Wentworth,  Pacific  Coast  Distributors, 
759  South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 


Yawman  and  Erbe  Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

“Y  and  E”  catalog  cabinets  with  flush  style  easy  sliding 
drawers  are  specially  designed  to  house  standard  metric 
catalog  cards. 

CATALOG  CARDS 

Demco  Library  Supplies,  114  South  Carroll  St., 
Madison,  Wis. 

Rotary  cut,  centimeter  size,  patterned  after  Bureau  of 
Standards  recommendation  at  Washington.  Linen  ledger 
index  bristol  of  finest  quality  used.  Cards  have  flexibility, 
great  strength,  and  best  of  all,  splendid  writing  surface. 

Gaylord  Bros.,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
and  Stockton,  Calif. 

“Super-Quality”  catalog  cards  are  made  of  the  finest 
quality  rag  stock  from  a  special  formula  and  are  rotary 
cut  to  exact  centimeter  size.  All  Gaylord  Bros,  catalog 
cards  are  of  “Super-Quality”  library  stock.  Address  near¬ 
est  house.  East  or  west — prices  the  same. 

Library  Bureau,  451  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

Division  of  Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Three  weights,  two  grades,  plain  and  three  styles  of 
ruling.  Library  Bureau’s  card  set  the  standard  for  the 
library  world.  (Other  offices  at  118  Federal  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  214  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  McKee  &  Went¬ 
worth,  Pacific  Coast  Distributors,  759  S.  Los  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 

CHARGING  SYSTEM  SUPPLIES 

Demco  Library  Supplies,  114  South  Carroll  St., 
Madison,  Wis. 

Our  line  is  complete.  Cards:  application,  borrowers’, 
book,  shelf  list,  catalog  and  rental  collection.  Borrowers’ 
register  and  accession  book  (loose  leaf  and  bound).  Book 
pockets,  guides,  seven  day  labels  and  fine  notices.  Slips: 
date,  book  request  and  fine.  Our  cards  and  record  forms 
are  the  best  grade  of  index  and  ledger  paper. 

The  Educational  Supply  Company, 
Painesville,  Ohio 

Library  cards  and  Book  Pockets.  This  simple  outfit  has 
proven  very  satisfactory.  Set  consists  of  Due  Slips,  Bor¬ 
rower’s'  Card  and  Book  Pocket.  Samples  upon  request. 

Gaylord  Bros.,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
and  Stockton,  Calif. 

Everything  for  the  charging  system,  printed  or  unprinted, 
including  “Durostock  Borrowers’  Cards”  and  identification 
cards,  rotary  cut  book  cards  in  standard  sizes,  weights  and 
colors,  charging  trays  and  printed  guides.  Special  forms 
and  sizes  on  order.  Samples  free.  Address  nearest  house. 
East  or  west — prices  the  same. 
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Library  Bureau,  451  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y, 

Division  of  Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Complete  charging  systems,  book  cards,  borrowers’ 
cardsi,  book  pockets,  date  slips,  charging  guides,  charging 
trays,  and  dating  outfits.  (Other  offices  at  118  Federal  St., 
Boston,  Mass.;  214  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  McKee 
&  Wentworth,  Pacific  Coast  Distributors,  759  S.  Los  Angeles 
St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 

DICTIONARIES 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers, 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Publishers  of  the  Standard  Dictionaries — the  only  dic¬ 
tionaries  awarded  the  grand  prize  (highest  award)  at  the 
Sesquicentennial  Exposition,  Philadelphia,  in  1926.  The 
Standard  Dictionary  family  includes  the  Unabridged,  Prac¬ 
tical  (also  published  as  the  College),  the  Desk,  the  Com¬ 
prehensive,  the  Concise,  and  the  Vest-Pocket.  A  distinc¬ 
tive  feature  of  the  Standard  Dictionaries  is  that  all  con¬ 
tents  are  arranged  in  one  alphabetical  vocabulary. 

G.  iS  C.  Merriam  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Publishers  for  over  80  years  of  the  Merriam- Webster 
Dictionaries.  The  New  International  is  the  latest  and 
best.  It  is  the  Standard  of  the  Federal  and  State  Courts. 
The  Standard  of  the  Government  Printing  Office.  The 
Basis  of  nearly  all  the  Schoolbooks  in  the  country.  In¬ 
dorsed  by  State  School  Superintendents.  Universally 
recommended  by  Statesmen,  College  Presidents,  Educators', 
and  Authors.  Adhered  to  as  Standard  by  over  99%  of 
the  Newspapers.  The  above  cannot  be  said  of  any  other 
book. 

DICTIONARY  STAND  (Revolving) 

The  H.  R.  Huntting  Co.,  29  Worthington  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

For  large,  heavy  or  bulky  Reference  Books.  Saves  han¬ 
dling  of  books,  thus  ensuring  to  them  less  wear  and  tear 
and  a  longer  life.  Presents  the  book  at  the  proper  angle 
to  the  eye.  Stands  on  any  flat  surface;  is  quite  portable; 
can  be  turned  freely  in  any  direction.  Descriptive  folder 
sent  on  request. 

Library  Bureau,  451  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

Division  of  Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Sloping  top  upright  dictionary  stand  with  two  shelves 
below.  (Other  offices  at  118  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
214  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  McKee  &  Wentworth, 
Pacific  Coast  Distributors,  759  South  Los  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 

ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

Americana  Corporation,  Peoples  Gas  Building, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  27  William  St.,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 

THE  NEW  ENCYCLOPEDIA  AMERICANA,  30  vols., 
in  Cloth,  Buckram,  Fabrikoid  and  Leather,  and  THE 
AMERICANA  ANNUAL,  an  encyclopedia  of  current 
events.  Standard  works  made  in  America,  by  Americans 
for  Americans.  Accurate,  authoritative,  comprehensive. 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  449  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  ENCYCLOPAEDIA,  regu¬ 
lar  edition,  25  volumes,  red  Buckram  1168.00.  Two-volume- 
in-one  edition  (13  volumes),  green  Cloth  $105.00.  Special 
terms  to  libraries.  Late,  authoritative,  broad  in  scope,  con¬ 
veniently  arranged.  “This  is  the  best  encyclopaedia  for 
ready  reference  and  for  libraries,  first  in  importance.” — 
A.L.A. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc.,  342  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA,  the  supreme 
authority  on  every  important  subject.  Truly  international 
in  scope  and  authorship.  Twenty-five  hundred  world 
famous  contributors  from  fifty  different  countries.  Thirty- 
three  thousand  pages.  Cambridge  issue,  thirty-two  volumes. 
Also,  NEW  FORM,  sixteen  double  volumes.  Contents 
identical  in  both  issues.  (See  also  Reference  Works.) 

W.  F.  Quarrie  &  Company,  154  East  Erie  St., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

THE  WORLD  BOOK,  10  volumes,  $57.50.  An  authori¬ 
tative  reference  work  for  grades  and  high  school.  Recom¬ 
mended  in  the  Booklist  as  “The  best  of  its  type.”  Appears 
in  practically  every  recommended  list  issued  during  recent 
years  and  the  only  work  included  in  many  of  them. 

ERADICATORS— Ink 

Ink-Out  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  15  Label  St., 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

Cardinell’s  “Erado,”  formerly  “Ink-Out.”  The  perfect 
single-fluid  Eradicator.  Used  on  clothing  as  well  as  on 
paper.  The  new  “F.radopen”  (Erado  in  fountain  pen 
form)  meets  a  demand  heretofore  unfulfilled  for  a  handy 
and  efficient  pocket  Eradicator.  Send  25c.  for  a  trial  bottle 
of  Ink-Out.  Send  50c.  for  an  Eradopen  or  15c.  for  one 
“Eradovial.” 

FILES  FOR  MAGAZINES  AND  PERIODICALS 

Library  Bureau,  451  Broadway, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Division  of  Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Four  types  of  files  for  pamphlets  and  periodicals;  the 
Princeton  open  top  metal  file  for  pamphlets  and  thin 
books;  pasteboard  open  back  file  in  two1  heights;  hinged 
top  pamphlet  box  in  three  sizes;  inexpensive  steel  vertical 
file  drawers1  for  filing  pamphlets  and  magazines  in)  double 
row  arrangement.  (Other  offices  at:  118  Federal  St., 
Boston,  Mass.;  214  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  McKee 
&  Wentworth,  Pacific  Coast  Distributors,  759  So.  Los 
Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 

H.  Schultz  8  Co.,  5  1 7-5 3 1  W.  Superior  St., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Library  Covers — Made  of  heavy  strawboard,  re-enforced 
corners,  Green  Vellum  fronts  and  labeled  to  index  con¬ 
tents,  our  covers  will  serve  you  indefinitely,  at  a  negligible 
cost.  Libraries,  colleges,  schools  have  manifested  their  pref¬ 
erence  for  our  covers,  improving  the  appearance  of  their 
shelves  without  incurring  the  expense  of  binding  their 
periodicals.  A  circular  on  request. 
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FILING  CABINETS 

Steel 

Art  Metal  Construction  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Complete  filing  equipment  for  all  Library  filing  needs. 
From  the  wide  range  of  Art  Metal  Steel  Filing  Equipment 
you  can  select  the  files  that  are  best  adapted  to  your  needs. 
Over  a  third  of  a  century  of  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
Library  has  given  Art  Metal  a  wealth  of  experience  which 
is  at  your  command. 

Library  Bureau,  451  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

Division  of  Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Of  wood  and  steel — all  styles.  Library  Bureau  orig¬ 
inated  the  vertical  filing  system.  (Other  offices  at  118 
Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  214  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  McKee  &  Wentworth,  Pacific  Coast  Distributors, 
759  South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 

Wood  and  Steel 

Yawman  and  Erbe  Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

“Y  and  E”  manufacture  wood  and  steel  filing  cabinets 
in  many  shapes,  sizes,  and  combinations  of  units.  If  you 
have  an  awkward  space  to  fill,  a  need  for  maximum  accom¬ 
modation  in  a  limited  area,  or  other  similar  problem,  write 
to  see  what  solution  we  can  offer. 


FILMS 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

Some  unusual  films,  relating  to  various  periods  and  phases 
of  art,  such  as  Egyptian  monuments  and  native  life,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  the  making  of  a  bronze  statue,  how 
armor  was  made  and  worn,  and  firearms  of  our  forefathers. 
Rented  for  five  dollars  a  reel.  Catalog  on  request. 

Stereo pticons.  Slides  and  Films 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  327  South 
La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Producers  and  distributors  of  visual  equipment  and  ac¬ 
cessories,  including  S.V.E.  Film  Stereopticons ;  Picturol 
Film-Slides;  Educational  Motion  Picture  Films;  Opaque 
and  Translucent  Screens;  Lenses,  etc.  Complete  set  of 
catalogs  upon  request. 

FURNITURE 

Steel 

Art  Metal  Construction  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Complete  equipment  for  the  Modern  Library  in  steel. 
This  includes  Charging  Desks,  Librarians’  Desks,  Delivery 
Counters,  Folio  Cases,  Book  Trucks,  Book  Lifts,  Newspaper 
and  Magazine  Racks,  Tables,  Shelving,  Museum  Cases  and 
Card  Cabinets.  Send  for  catalogs. 


Demco  Library  Supplies,  114  South  Carroll  St., 
Madison,  Wis. 

A  pleasing  line  of  steel  equipment,  moderately  priced 
and  substantial.  Newspaper  files,  newspaper  racks,  maga¬ 
zine  racks,  storage  cabinets,  filing  cabinets,  book  trucks, 
outdoor  display  cases,  shelving,  all  in  baked  enamel  olive 
green  finish.  Other  finishes  made  to  order. 


Wood 

Demco  Library  Supplies,  114  South  Carroll  St., 
Madison,  Wis. 

Card  catalog  cases,  filing  cabinets,  chairs,  tables,  book 
trucks,  charging  desks,  librarians’  desks,  dictionary  stands, 
display  racks,  shelving,  outdoor  display  cases. 

Kewaunee  Mfg.  Co.,  500  Lincoln  St., 
Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Manufacturers  of  library  equipment  of  all  kinds.  Let  us 
figure  your  requirements. 

Library  Bureau,  451  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

Division  of  Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Stock  and  specially  designed  library  furniture.  The 
world’s  first  and  foremost  library  equipment  house,  orig¬ 
inators  and  manufacturers  of  the  most  complete  technical 
library  furniture  and  museum  cases.  (Other  offices  at 
118  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  214  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  McKee  &  Wentworth,  Pacific  Coast  Distributors, 
759  South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 

Mutschler  Brothers  Company,  Nappanee,  Ind. 

Samson  Office,  Library  and  Class  Room  Tables  are  built 
for  every  department.  They  are  made  of  Walnut,  Ma¬ 
hogany,  Quartered  Oak,  Plain  Oak  and  Imitation  Ma¬ 
hogany  or  Walnut.  America’s  foremost  Educational  In¬ 
stitutions  are  satisfied  users.  Let  us  help  you  plan  your 
table  installations.  Our  experience  should  be  of  value 
to  you.  Write  us  on  this  subject. 

Leonard  Peterson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1222-1234 
Fullerton  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Manufacturers  of  a  complete  line  of  furniture  for  the 
library.  Catalog  will  be  mailed  on  request.  Branch  Offices 
and  Distributors  conveniently  located  to  serve  you. 


Yawman  and  Erbe  Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

“Y  and  E”  Library  Furniture,  famous  for  its  beauty  of 
finish,  its  simplicity  of  design,  and  its  sturdy  wearing 
qualities,  may  be  had  in  stock  or  special  designs  for  every 
library  need.  Blue  prints,  photographs,  or  suggested  lay¬ 
outs  furnished  upon  request. 
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GUIDES 

Library  Bureau,  451  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

Division  of  Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Plain  and  printed  celluloid  library  catalog  guides. 
(Other  offices  at  118  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  214  W. 
Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  McKee  &  Wentworth,  Pacific 
Coast  Distributors,  759  South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.) 

INK 

(V  kite 

Chas.  M,  Higgins  &  Co.,  271  Ninth  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Higgins’  White  Waterproof  Ink  is  unexcelled  for  in¬ 
dexing  on  bookbindings  of  either  cloth  or  leather.  Hig¬ 
gins’  Eternal  Black  Ink,  permanent  as  the  pyramids,  and 
Higgins’  Red  Writing  Ink,  also  enjoy  wide  favor  for 
library  work. 

J.  W.  Johnston,  Manufacturer,  Johnston’s 
Snow  White  Products,  244  East  Ave., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Johnston’s  Snow  White  Ink  is  the  Standard  Product  of 
its  kind.  It  has  been  on  the  market  continuously  for  over 
twelve  years,  being  particularly  well  known  to  Librarians 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  back  bindings  of  dark 
colored  books  to  be  placed  on  Library  Shelves,  Notices, 
Files,  etc.  Also  for  Bulletin  Board  Announcements,  and 
for  making  white  notices  on  Shelf  Edges,  Boxes,  Drawers, 
etc. 

W  riting 

Sanford  Mfg.  Co.,  Congress  ft  Peoria  Sts., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

22  Wooster  St.,  New  York 

Sanford’s  Premium  Writing  Fluid  is  the  standard  Blue- 
Black  Writing  Ink  of  general  commerce.  It  is  permanent 
and  waterproof  and  is  recommended  for  wills,  deeds  or 
legal  documents.  Sanford’s  adhesives  are  used  all  over  the 
world  and  include  Library  Paste  and  Liqui-Stick,  the  pure 
gum  adhesive  for  heavy  paper  work. 

LACQUER  (Book) 

The  Holliston  Mills,  Inc.,  Norwood,  Mass. 

Branch  Offices  and  Warehouses  at  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis 

Barco  Book  Lacquer  forms  a  washable,  waterproof,  pro¬ 
tective  surface  on  your  book  covers  which  relists  dirt, 
water,  scratches,  stains  and  insects.  Barco  is  easily  applied 
and  dries  almost  immediately.  It  will  not  turn  white,  crack 
or  become  sticky. 

LIBRARIANS’  AGENCY 

American  Librarians’  Agency,  Windsor,  Conn. 

Do  you  want  a  better  position?  We  have  desirable 
openings  all  over  U.  S.  All  branches  of  library  work. 
Write  us  for  complete  information.  Do  you  need  a  new 
librarian?  Tell  us  your  needs.  We  can  supply  the  per¬ 
son  you  require  for  any  place  on  your  staff.  Service  free 
to  employers. 


MARRING  OUTFITS 

J.  W.  Johnston,  Manufacturer,  Johnston’s 
Snow  White  Products,  244  East  Ave., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Johnston’s  Snow  White  Outfit  for  Librarians  is  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Product  of  its  kind.  It  contains  a  half  ounce  jar  of 
Johnston’s  Snow  White  Ink,  Higgins’  Black  Waterproof 
Ink,  Keenan’s  French  Varnish,  Alcohol  Brush  Cleaner  and 
Old  Witch  Ammonia.  Also  useful  accessories  such  as  Fine 
Sponge,  Camel’s  Hair  Brush,  several  Pens,  Alphabet  Card, 
Directions  and  Pen  Cleanser.  In  fact,  everything  needed 
to  accomplish  book  marking  with  first  class  success. 

MUSEUM  CASES 

Library  Bureau,  451  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

Division  of  Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Stock  and  special  design,  bronze  frame  museum  cases 
with  bases  of  wood,  steel  or  marble,  standardized  by  lead¬ 
ing  museums.  Widely  used  by  libraries.  ( Other  offices  at 
118  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  214  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  McKee  &  Wentworth,  Pacific  Coast  Distribu¬ 
tors,  759  South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 

MUSIC 

Associated  Music  Publishers,  Inc.,  140  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York 

Headquarters  for  “The  World’s  Best  Music.”  Here  one 
finds  a  selected  stock  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Music 
(American,  English,  French,  Russian,  German,  Austrian, 
Italian) ,  Popular  Hits — Classical  Repertoire — Philhar¬ 
monic  Pocket  Scores  for  Study  Purposes — Vocal  Scores  for 
all  Operas,  etc. — Special  Library  Service. 

Oliver  Ditson  Company,  179  Tremont  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Chas.  H.  Ditson  U  Co.,  1  o  E.  34th  St.,  New  York 
Publishers  of  Music  and  Its  Literature.  The  Musicians 
Library;  Music  Students  Library;  Pocket  Music  Student; 
Course  in  Music  Understanding;  Analytic  Symphony  Series. 

G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  3  East  43rd  St.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

Our  Catalog  is  divided  into  Seven  Parts:  1.  Songs;  2. 
Choral  Collections,  Octavo  Editions;  3.  Piano  Music;  4. 
Organ  Music:  5.  Orchestra  and  Military  Band  Music; 
6.  Music  for  Wind  and  String  Instruments;  7.  Theoretical 
Works,  Musical  Literature.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you, 
on  request,  any  of  the  parts  you  are  interested  in.  We 
are  also  the  publishers  of  The  Musical  Quarterly — for 
thoughtful  musicians,  students,  and  lovers  of  music.  Un¬ 
like  any  other  musical  periodical  in  America. 

NEWSPAPER  RACKS 

Library  Bureau,  451  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

Division  of  Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Two  styles — -three  stvles  of  newspaper  files.  (Other 
offices  at  118  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  214  W.  Monroe 
St.,  Chicago  Ill.;  McKee  &  Wentworth,  Pacific  Coast 
Distributors,  759  South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.) 
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NEWSPAPER  TABLES 

Library  Bureau,  451  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

Division  of  Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Specially  designed  sloping  top  newspaper  tables  for  large 
public  libraries.  Model  equipment  supplied  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Public  Library,  •which  building  was  completely 
furnished  by  Library  Bureau.  (Other  offices  at  118  Federal 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  214  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  McKee 
&  Wentworth,  Pacific  Coast  Distributors,  759  South  Los 
Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 

PAPER  LETTERS  AND  FIGURES  (Gummed) 

Davenport-Taylor  Mfg.  Co.,  412  Orleans  St., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

D.  &  T.  Quality  cut  to  shape  gummed  paper  letters  and 
figures  are  used  by  Libraries  everywhere  for  lettering  and 
numbering  books,  shelves,  files,  cabinets,  etc.  They  are 
as  easy  to  apply  as  postage  stamps.  A  catalogue  showing 
twenty-three  styles  and  sizes  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


PASTE  AND  GLUE 

Arabol  Mfg.  Co.,  110  E.  42nd  Street, 
New  York,  and  Cicero,  Illinois 

ARABOL  BOOK  GLUE :  A  white  paste  recommended 
for  general  pasting  on  all  parts  of  the  book  except  the 
backs.  Requires  no  heating;  is  used  cold;  has  no  disa¬ 
greeable  odor.  (For  the  backing  of  books  we  recommend 
our  Flexible  Glue  XX.) 


Arabol  Mfg.  Co..  110  E.  42nd  Street, 
New  York,  and  Cicero,  Illinois 

SPHINX  PASTE:  The  ideal  paste  for  the  library. 
Keeps  soft  and  free  from  mould.  Suitable  'for  all  general 
pasting  work,  also  for  backing  pamphlets.  Sells  for  35c. 
a  quart,  plus  postage.  Prices  on  larger  packages  given 
upon  request. 

Demco  Library  Supplies,  114  South  Carroll  St., 
Madison,  Wis. 

A  splendid  line  of  paste.  Flexible  glue  by  the  pound,  or 
6  and  10  pound  cans.  An  electric  glue  heater  which  has  no 
known  rival.  Glue  cannot  bum  as  electricity  is  cut  off 
automatically  when  water  boils  down  to  certain  point. 
Picture  on  request. 

Gaylord  Bros.,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N  .Y., 
and  Stockton,  Calif. 

“Gavlo,'  90c.  a  quart,  post  paid,  les9  in  quantity,  is  a 
quick  drying,  clean  adhesive,  specially  designed  for  book 
repairing  and  all-around  library  use.  “Gaylo”  is  most  eco¬ 
nomical  as  it  may  be  thinned  by  adding  water  and  does 
not  cake  or  mold.  Sample  bottle  free.  Address  nearest 
house.  East  or  west — prices  the  same. 


Chas.  M.  Higgins  £$  Co.,  271  Ninth  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Especially  adapted  for  Library  use,  Higgins’  Drawing 
Board  and  Library  Paste  is  intended  for  mending,  book¬ 
binding,  fastening  classification  labels,  etc.  Higgins’  Vege¬ 
table  Glue,  an  all-purpose,  glue-like  paste,  is  preferred  by 
some  for  its  dheapness  although  it  is  not  as  satisfactory  for 
some  purposes  as  the  Library  Paste. 

Wm.  H.  Rademaekers  ft  Son  Co.,  Newark.  N.  J. 

Rademaekers  Specially  Prepared  Paste  is  the  result  of 
45  years  of  experience,  specializing  in  library  and  school 
book  rebinding.  It  fills  exactly  the  needs  of  all  persons 
requiring  a  paste  for  the  repairing  and  mending  of  books. 
This  paste  is  sold  to  libraries  and  schools  at  $1  per  quart 
can,  postage  prepaid. 


PERIODICALS 

Subscriptions 

The  F.  W.  Faxon  Co.,  Faxon  Bldg.,  Back 
Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 

(Library  Specialists) 

Subscriptions  to  all  periodicals — American  and  Foreign. 
Our  Subscription  Department,  under  Mr.  Faxon’s  per¬ 
sonal  supervision,  gives  prompt,  accurate  and  expert  serv¬ 
ice.  He  knows  what  librarians  need.  Hundreds  are 
enthusiastic  customers.  Prices  the  lowest.  Our  service 
includes  Title  pages  and  indexes;  Free  sample  numbers; 
adjustment  of  all  complaints;  “Monthly  Poster”;  “Periodi¬ 
cal  Librarians’  Handbook.” 

The  Franklin  Square  Subscription  Agency, 
49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York  City 

Subscriptions  entered  for  all  periodicals  at  prices  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  the  lowest.  Your  order  entitles  you  to  maga¬ 
zines  PLUS  service,  including  10  Outstanding  Magazine 
Article  Poster,  Periodical  Librarians’  Handbook,  etc.  We 
count  many  of  the  country’s  leading  librarians  among  out 
customers.  A  department  of  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Leonard  Scott  Publication  Co.,  249  W.  13th 
St.,  New  York  City 

Founded  1810.  Sole  distributors  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  an&  After,  Contemporary  Review,  Fortnightly  Re¬ 
view,  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  Edinburgh  Review  and  Quar¬ 
terly  Review  on  the  American  continent.  The  six  most 
distinguished  and  authoritative  British  periodicals  sup¬ 
plied  at  nearly  50  per  cent  less  than  the  publishers’  price. 
Specimen  copies  free  to  libraries. 

B.  F.  Stevens  ft  Brown,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 

Charing  Cross,  London,  W.C.2,  England 

Subscriptions  entered  for  all  classes  of  European  Peri¬ 
odicals.  Transactions  of  Learned  Societies,  etc.  Careful 
search  made  for  back  numbers  and  sets  of  periodicals. 
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Back  Numbers 

The  F.  W.  Faxon  Co.,  Faxon  Bldg.,  Back 
Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 

(Library  Specialists) 

Sets,  partial  sets,  odd  volumes,  and  back  numbers.  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British.  Largest  stock  in  the  United  States.  Thirty- 
five  years  experience  with  library  orders.  Send  us  your 
want  lists'.  Your  duplicate  magazines  exchanged. 

B.  Login  ft  Son,  29  E.  21st  St.,  New  York 

Back  Issues,  Chemical,  Medical  and  Scientific  Periodi¬ 
cals,  Domestic  and  Foreign,  Sold  and  Purchased.  Please 
send  us  a  list  of  wants  as  well  as  a  list!  of  material  you 
wish  to  dispose  of.  (Established  1887.) 

PICTURES 

Braun  &  Co.  (formerly  Braun,  Clement  & 
Co.),  Paris,  London,  Dornach  (Alsace), 

47  West  47th  St.,  New  York 

Direct  and  unalterable  carbon  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tions,  facsimile  gravures  in  colors  and  lantern  slides  from 
the  original.  Paintings,  sculpture,  architecture  and  other 
works  of  art  by  old  and  modem  masters  throughout  the 
world.  Large  illustrated  catalog  50  cents. 

The  Colonial  Art  Company,  1336-1338, 
W.  First  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

“The  Print  Guild  of  America” 

Fine  Art  Reproductions  of  the  old  and  modern  Masters 
Large  subjects.  Fac-simile  prints.  Also  American  Mas¬ 
ters.  Modern.  Send  10c  for  catalog  No.  8,  fully  illus¬ 
trated.  Study  prints.  The  most  complete  line  of  Minia¬ 
ture  study  prints  in  full  color  available.  Send  10c  for 
new  Study  Print  Catalog  No.  9. 

The  Copley  Prints:  Curtis  &  Cameron, 
Dept.  A.  L.,  221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston 

Distinguished  works  of  American  Art.  Also  Abbey’s 
Holy  Grail,  depicting  the  triumph  of  right  over  evil,  in 
complete  set  of  fifteen  colored  cards.  Will  be  sent  on 
approval.  Also  book  on  American  Mural  Painting.  New 
edition  of  Illustrated  Catalogue,  98  pages — practically  a 
little  handbook  of  American  Art — 25  cents. 

Detroit  Publishing  Co.,  2373  17th  St., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Photographic  prints  and  slides  of  Geography,  History, 
Geology,  Architecture,  Industry,  Engineering,  Transporta¬ 
tion,  Nature  Study  and  Art.  Sole  publishers  of  Barns 
Health  Cartoons.  Largest  and  best  line  of  print  publica¬ 
tions  from  leading  Galleries  for  art  and  educational,  as 
well  as  reference  purposes.  Also,  Phostint  Post  Cards 
and  celebrated  “Little  Phostint  Journeys.” 

Keystone  View  Co.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

The  best  of  a  million  negatives.  Not  mere  pictures 
but  stereographs,  the  photograph  with  a  third  dimension 
“What  the  radio  does  for  sound  the  stereograph  does  for 
sight — it  annihilates  the  Miles.”  Lantern  Slides  that 
are  the  masterpieces  from  a  million  negatives. 


Rudolf  Lesch,  Fine  Arts,  225  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Importers  and  publishers  of  finer  pictures.  American 
representatives  of  leading  European  publishers,  such  as 
E.  A.  Seemann,  whose  collection  of  3000  subjects  in  small, 
ihexpensive,  color  prints  is  unequaled;  Alinari,  world- 
famous  for  their  Old  Master  reproductions  in  color;  and 
many  others  that  enable  us  to  give  libraries  an  unequalled 
reference  service. 

The  Medici  Society  of  America,  Publishers, 
755  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
113  West  57th  Street,  New  York 

Prints  in  Full  Color  for  Wall  Decoration  and 
Study.  The  Medici  Prints,  large  reproductions  in  full 
color,  printed  on  special  hand-made  rag  paper,  direct  from 
masterpieces  in  the  world’s  art  galleries  and  private  collec¬ 
tions.  Complete  illustrated  catalog,  25  cents.  The  Medici 
Modem  Art  Prints  in  full  color;  illustrated  catalog  free. 
The  Miniature  Masters  in  Color  Series,  in  full  color;  cata¬ 
log  free.  The  Medici  Post  Cards,  after  the  work  of  Old 
and  Modem  Painters;  illustrated  list  free.  Many  libraries 
have  complete  files  of  all  these  series. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

Photographs  and  colored  reproductions,  including  post 
cards,  on  sale,  five  cents  up.  Prints  from  original  Diirer 
woodblocks,  a  reproduction  of  Michelangelo’s  drawing  for 
the  Libyan  Sibyl.  A  unique  opportunity  for  libraries  to 
obtain  good  illustrative  material  at  nominal  prices.  Send 
for  the  folder  of  information,  Cyclopedia. 


POSTERS 

Demco  Library  Supplies,  114  South  Carroll  St., 
Madison,  Wis. 

A  poster  for  every  occasion  librarians  celebrate,  includ¬ 
ing  Good  Book  Week.  We  are  continually  adding  new 
posters.  Our  new  catalog  describes  and  illustrates  them. 
It’s  full  of  ideas  and  helps  for  you.  Let  us  send  you  one 
free. 

Gaylord  Bros.,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N  .Y., 
and  Stockton,  Calif. 

Printed,  illustrated  posters  for  library  advertising,  spe¬ 
cial  book  displays,  announcements  and  all  library  purposes. 
Illustrated  catalog  showing  all  styles  sent  free.  Address 
nearest  house.  East  or  west — prices  the  same. 

Margaret  Schneider,  Library  Posters,  3728  N. 
Lawndale  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Posters  for  library  and  school  use.  Effective;  colorful; 
superior  quality;  artistic  merit.  Subjects:  Business,  Biog¬ 
raphy,  Travel,  Nature  Study,  Home  Improvement.  Poetry, 
Sports,  Women’s  Work,  Government,  Art,  History,  Chivalry, 
Christmas.  Size  16x23  inches.  Full  set  $15.00.  Single 
copies  $1.50.  Send  for  pamphlet. 
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REFERENCE  WORKS 

R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  62  W.  45th  St.,  New  York 

The  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  DIRECTORY,  1927  Edition, 
is  the  most  complete  library  list  ever  issued,  containing 
upward  of  11,000  addresses  of  librarians  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  In  addition  to  the  name  of  the  librarian  it  gives 
data  as  to  number  of  volumes,  total  income,  expenditure 
for  books,  etc.  Price  $10  net. 


STATUARY 

P.  P.  Caproni  8  Bro.,  Inc.,  1914-1920  Wash¬ 
ington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  makers  of  plaster  Reproduc¬ 
tions  of  Antique,  Medieval  and  Modern  Sculpture.  Our 
new  bust  of  Andrew  Carnegie  to  be  ready  in  a  few 
months  should  be  of  great  interest  (to  many  librarians. 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc.,  342  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  covers  entire 
range  of  human  thought  and  activity.  Fifteen  thousand 
illustrations  and  maps,  including  many  full-page  color  plates. 
Special  Index  Volume  contains  six  hundred  thousand  sepa¬ 
rate  references.  Cambridge  Issue,  thirty-two  volumes.  Also 
NEW  FORM,  sixteen  double  volumes.  Contents  identical 
in  both  issues.  (See  also  Encyclopedias.) 


SHELVING  (Wood  Book) 

Library  Bureau,  451  Broadway, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Division  of  Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Quartered  oak  unit  wood  book  shelving,  wall  and  free 
standing,  in  two  heights — 60%”  and  6'10" — carried  in 
stock.  Inserts  provided ;  such  as',  sloping  shelves  for  peri¬ 
odicals,  magazine  racks’,  bulletin  boards,  newspaper 
racks.  Unit  wood  shelving  originated  by  Library  Bureau 
quarter-century  ago.  There  is  no  substitute  for :  experience. 
(Other  offices  at:  118  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  214  W. 
Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  McKee  &  Wentworth,  Pacific 
Coast  Distributors,  759  So.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.) 


Yawman  and  Erbe  Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

“Y  and  E”  unit  adjustable  wood  shelving  is  specially 
designed  for  library  needs.  Made  to  fit  any  space,  high 
or  low,  and  can  be  furnished  for  walls,  self-standing 
double  faced,  or  equipped  with  bulletin  boards. 


STATIONERY  SUPPLIES 

Library  Pens 

Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Highest  quality  pens  for  all  purposes — Falcon,  Stub, 
Oval  Point,  or  Fine  Point.  DRAWLET  PENS  are  ideal 
for  lettering  Labels,  File  Folders,  Index  Cards,  Notices, 
etc. ;  easy  to  use  with  neat  results.  Information  on  request. 
Sold  by  stationers  everywhere. 


Spencerian  Pen  Co.,  349  Broadway,  New  York 

Spencerian  Pens  have  been  on  the  market  since  1858 
and  are  known  throughout  the  United  States  for  their 
quality  of  metal,  workmanship,  uniformity  and  durability. 
They  are  stocked  by  all  stationers.  Samples  will  be  mailed 
upon  request.  Fine,  Medium,  Stub,  and  Dome  Points. 


VISIBLE  RECORD  FILES 

Library  Bureau,  451  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

Division  of  Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Kardex  visible  record  is  the  most  satisfactory  system 
for  periodical  and  serial  checking  list.  (Other  offices  at 
118  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  214  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.) 

WRITING  MACHINES 

Varityper  Incorporated,  Brook  Ave.  at 
132nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturer — Varityper  Writing  Machines 

The  Varityper  is  unexcelled  for  library  card  work  as 
the  cards  do  not  have  to  be  rolled.  The  condensed  writing 
feature  makes  it  possible  to  record  more  material  in  a 
given  space  than  can  ordinarily  be  done.  Special  type 
sets  including  foreign  languages  (all  used  on  one  machine) 
made  especially  for  library  work. 


A  Directory  of  Supplies  for 
the  Library  Buyer 

With  the  help  of  our  advertisers  we 
have  endeavored  to  make  this  issue  of  the 
LIBRARY  JOURNAL  a  well-rounded 
directory  of  supplies  to  which  the  library 
buyer  may  turn  with  confidence. 

All  of  the  firms  represented  in  the 
LIBRARY  JOURNAL  are  accustomed  to 
dealing  with  libraries,  and  are,  therefore, 
familiar  with  library  requirements.  It 
will  be  highly  appreciated  if  in  respond¬ 
ing  to  advertising  announcements  you 
will  kindly  mention  this  magazine. 
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Place  your  renewals  for  subscriptions  with 

OTTO  HARRASSOWITZ 

LIBRARIES’  EUROPEAN  AGENT 

LEIPZIG,  Germany 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


OF  INTEREST  TO  THE 

BOOKMENDING  DEPARTMENT 

We  have  issued 

a  New  Catalog  and  Price  List  of  Materials 
and  other  requisites  for  the 
Book  Repair  Departments  of  Public  Libraries,  etc. 

If,  by  any  chance,  you  have  not  received  your  copy  write  for  one  to 

THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO.,  Inc. - -  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


For  Sale 

For  sale — Children’s  book  puzzles  in  rhyme,  for  newspaper 
library  columns,  ioc  each,  $i  set  of  twelve.  Louise  Kess¬ 
ler,  Withers  Public  Library,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Librarians  who  have  Codman’s  “Arnold’s  Expedition 
Against  Quebec”  should  send  $i  to  the  Magazine  of  His¬ 
tory,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  for  an  eight-page  supplement  (page 
size  of  book)  containing  two  letters  (Arnold  and  Campbell’s) 
never  before  published,  and  which  fully  explain,  for  the 
first  time,  the  cause  of  defeat. 

Marland  Oil  Company  Library,  Basil  Turner,  Librarian, 
Ponca  City,  Oklahoma,  offers  free  upon  request,  except  cost 
of  assembling  and  packing,  duplicate  issues  of  Oil  and  Gas 
Journal,  Oil  Weekly,  and  National  Petroleum  News,  1924 
to  date. 

Board  of  Education,  Julia  C.  Garst,  librarian,  Hamtramck, 
Mich.,  offers  to  sell  at  very  reasonable  cost  the  following: 
New  York  Times,  bound  volumes:  Jan.  2-9,  1923;  Jan.  10-16, 
1923;  Jan.  17-23,  1923;  Jan.  24-31,  1923;  Mar.  1-8,  1923;  Mar. 

9-16,  1923;  Mar.  17-23,  1923;  Mar.  24-31,  1923;  April  1-7,  1923; 

April  8-15,  1923;  April  16-23,  1923;  April  24-30,  1923;  May  1-7, 
1923;  May  8-15,  1923;  May  16-23,  1923;  Maiy  24-31,  1923; 
June  1-7,  1923;  June  8-15,  1923;  June  16-23,  1923;  June  24-30, 
1923;  July  1-7,  1923;  July  8-15,  1923  ;  July  16-23,  1923 ;  July 
24-31,  1923;  Aug.  1-7,  1923;  Aug.  8-15,  1923;  Aug.  16-23,  1923; 
Aug.  24-31,  1923;  Oct.  1-7,  1923;  Oct.  8-15,  1923;  Oct.  16-23, 
1923;  Oct.  24-31,  1923 :  Nov.  1-7,  1923;  Nov.  8-15,  1923;  Nov. 
16-23,  1923;  Nov.  24-30,  1923.  New  York  Times,  unbound  and 
incomplete:  Nov.  21-30,  1922;  Dec.  1-10,  1922;  Dec.  11-20,  1922; 
Dec.  21-31,  1922;  Feb.  1-14,  1923;  Feb.  18-28,  1923;  Sept.  1-8, 

1923;  Sept.  9-14,  1923;  Sept.  15-30,  1923;  Dec.  1-6,  1923;  Dec. 

7-13,  1923;  Dec.  14-21,  1923;  Dec.  22-31,  1923;  Index;  1921, 
Vol.  IX,  33;  1921,  Vol.  IX,  34;  1921,  Vol.  IX,  35;  1921,  Vol. 
IX,  36;  1922,  Vol.  X,  37;  1922,  Vol.  X,  38;  1922,  Vol.  X,  39; 
1922,  Vol.  X,  40;  1923,  Vol.  XI,  41;  1923,  Vol.  XI,  42;  1923, 
Vol.  XI,  43;  1923,  Vol.  XI,  44. 

Wanted 

Several  copies  of  the  October  1st,  1927,  issue  of  the  Library 
Journal.  Address  Circulation  Dept.,  The  Library  Journal, 
62  W.  45th  St.,  New  York. 

Plumb  Memorial  Library,  Shelton,  Conn.,  wants  the  index 
for  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  137,  Jan. -June,  1926. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
wants  the  following  publications:  Congressional  Record, 
51st  Congress,  1st  session  (volume  21);  52nd  Congress,  2nd 
session  (volume  24);  53rd  Congress,  2nd  session  (volume  26). 


THE 

POLISH  BOOK  IMPORTING  CO. 

INC. 

38  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Is  the  largest 

Foreign  Language  Bookstore 
in  the  United  States 

and 

has  the  largest  well  selected 
stock  of  Polish  books 
on  all  subjects. 

CATALOG  UPON  REQUEST 


LIBRARY  AGENTS 
OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS 
BACK  NUMBER  MAGAZINES 

NATIONAL  BIBLIOPHILE  SERVICE 
347  5th  Avenue,  New  York  City 


MARTINUS  NIJHOFF,  Bookseller 

The  Hague,  Holland 

OLD  AND  MODERN  BOOKS 
CATALOGUES  ISSUED  REGULARLY 
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The  Library  Journal 


THE  school  library  is  the  one 
department  which  is  used  by  every 
student  and  every  member  of  the 
faculty.  It  is  the  place  where  per¬ 
sonal  initiative  can  best  be  encour¬ 
aged;  where  mind  training  reaches  its 
highest  degree  of  effectiveness.  In 
modern  educational  institutions  the 
library  is  planned  to  create  an  air  of 
dignity,  inspiration  and  attraction. 

The  new  University  of  Arizona 
Library  is  the  most  beautiful  build¬ 
ing  on  the  campus.  Specially  de¬ 
signed  Library  Bureau  furniture 
planned  by  a  Library  Bureau  artist- 
designer  in  keeping  with  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  building  adds  to  the 
inviting  charm  of  its  interior 
appointments. 


Your  school  library,  too,  can  be 
equally  as  attractive  and  inviting  if 
Library  Bureau  equipped.  Call  in 
the  L.  B.  Man!  He  will  be  glad  to 
cooperate  with  your  school  board  or 
your  Architect,  and  will  furnish 
plans  and  specifications  in  accordance 
with  your  wishes.  A  post  card  or  a 
telephone  call  to  any  of  these  ad¬ 
dresses  will  bring  him: 

1 1  8  Lederal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. : 
451  Broadway,  New  York  City; 
214  W.  Monroe  Street,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  759  South  Los  Angeles  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  39  Second  Street, 
San  Lrancisco,  Cal.;  447  Dexter- 
Horton  Building,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
and  1903  Main  Street,  Dallas,  Texas. 


Library  Bureau 

DIVISION  OF  REMINGTON  RAND 


